BONNY KING MICHAEL 


“ Let’s go home!’? he cried. 
(See RUMANIA) 



















Beautiful as finest mahogany! 
Durable as only steel can be! 
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General office, Chicego Division, Phoenix Insurance Co., 
No chipping 


—yet Allsteel Desks cost no 
more than wooden desks 177 


Allsteel Office 
Equipment 
also includes 
Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 
Tables 
Shelving 
Transfer Cases 
Storage Cabinets 
Document Files 
Supplies 





Couple these advantages with prices surprisingly low 
and you'll see why Allsteel Desks are replacing those of 
wood in general and private offices all over America 
even in many homes. 

* ALLSTEEL DESKS are beautiful as . 


Same ; If you are interested in permanently beautiful desks 
graceful as designing art can make them , ; 


yet durable a 


flawless steel mar-proof, permanent. 


All tee] Desk catalog. 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
‘ m, Ohio; Canadian Plant: Toronto, 


sin all principal cities 


-------——-. ATTACH THIS COUPO 
TO YOUR FIRM 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me a copyof the GF AllsteelDesk catalog. 


Tops are of “‘Velvoleum”’ banded with polished bronze. 
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MAUPASS 


| 


| 


Every Short Story 








Ever Wrote 


ALLINOWNE VOLUME 








Virtue 

A Piece of String 

In the Moonlight 

Mile. Fifi 

The Inn 

The Devil 

The Venusof Braniza 

The SequelofDivorce 

Mademoiselle 

Graveyard Sirens 

Am I Insane? 

TheCharm Dispelled 

A Little Walk 

A Dead Woman’s 
Secret 

Bed No. 29 

Doubtful Happiness 

After Death 

Room No. 11 

The Tobacco Shop 

A Passion 

Regret 

The False Gems 

A Useful House 

Was It a Dream? 





And 150 more vivid tales 


The Diamond Neck- 
lace 

The Story of a Farm 

irl 

Love 

Ugly 

The Hole 

A Family 

Bertha 

A Mesalliance 

The Carter’s Wench 

The Bed 

A Way to Wealth 

Forbidden Fruit 

Madame Parisse 

A Wife’s Confession 

Love’s Awakening 

Woman ’s Wiles 

The Wedding Night 

On Cats 

A Poor Girl 

One Phase of Love 

Caught 

Megnetism 

Countess Satan 

Boule de Suif 


The Thief 

The Diary of a Madam 

In His Sweetheart’s 
Livery 

Lost 

Margot’s Tapers 

Waiter, a Bock! 

The Mad Woman 

Virtue in the Ballet 

Fecundity 

Words of Love 

The Impolite Sex 

The Farmer’s Wife 

On Perfumes 

An Unfortunate Like- 
ness 

A Rupture 

The Lost Step 

An Old Maid 

The Artist’s Wife 

The Rendezvous 

A Fashionable Woman 

The Love of Long Ago 

A Queer Night in Paris 

Ghosts 

The New Sensation 


with the fearless audacity and daring devotion to truth 

of Guy de Maupassant. In stories that may be read 
in ten minutes, Maupassant, with his characteristic pagan 
frankness, embodies the entire gamut of human passions, the 
full breadth and depth of French life and love. 


| Now for the first time you can know and enjoy all the 

superb short stories of Maupassant, exactly as they were 
written in the original French. Every translation absolutely 
of complete, authentic and unabridged. And All in One Volume! 


| Read It FREE 


You must see this amazing one volume edition to appreciate it fully. 
Fine quality India paper, large, readable type; the beautiful “Lifetime” 
Fabricoid, richly grained binding, stamped with 22 kt. i oe ee oe oe oe 2 nn 
gold. You pay nothing in advance—nothing to the post- 
man. Clip and mail the coupon now, keep and read the § Ware 2. BLACK CO., [Dept. 58] poe rg a ae _ os oo a 
book a week, then decide if you want to own it. You » NEW YORK CITY. N. Y. of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete 


ri ing; you alone are the judge of the book’s merit. : Short Stories, 1000 pages printed in 
Seal seen sodtg judg large, clear type; limp, maroon Fabricoid binding, stamped in 22 kt. gold. I will 


N: other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured life 








— return the book at your expense or send you $5.45 in full payment within one 
week. 
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WALTER J. BLACK CO. City. eM cll etintess ERE rae ad 
171 Madison Avenue az Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian Morocco. Add $1.50 
MEW YORE CITY. NY to the price. Same approval privilege. 
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[PAN A 


twice a day— 
the dentist 


twice a year! 


OLLOW that formula above 
and you’ll have few worries 


about the health of your mouth! 


Brush your gums (gently) as you 
brush your teeth with Ipana twice 
a day. Within a month you'll see 
an improvement in the health of 
your gums — and in the lustre of 


your teeth. 


Because of its content of ziratol, a 
preparation very beneficial to the 
gums, [pana has earned the esteem 
of thousands of dentists. And be- 
cause it is a tooth paste with a fine, 
clean taste and a refreshing flavor 
it has won the friendship of a nation 
of users! 


IPANA 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
© 1927 
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Photograph Wanted 


Sirs: 

You thought, I suppose, that it was 
clever to print not a photograph of Robert 
Benchley but one of Gluyas Williams’ car- 
toons of him (Time, July 25). You ought 
to know that everyone has seen dozens of 
eartoons of Benchley, whereas not one of 
his admirers in a million has seen his 
photograph. 

I have read Life for years, swear by 





CRITIC BENCHLEY 
Let Lester Libbey look. 


Benchley’s theatre reviews, read his books 
—and yet I have never seen a photograph 
of him. 
Let’s see one. I know I can count on 
you, Time, for this. 
LESTER LIBBEY 


Pelham, N. Y. 


Late 


Sirs: 

To M. le Capitaine Francois Coli you 
have applied the adjective “late” (TIME, 
July 18). This is more of your self- 
sureness, of your typically American wish 
to be ahead of others—for I well know 
that you do not know (because no one 
knows) that Francois Coli is dead. 

You should be ashamed to think of his 
wife!* What she would think of you I 
know! When some funeral has been held 
for these heroes, when the beautiful custom 
of strewing rose leaves on the water has 
taken place, then you can write of Coli as 
“late’—not till then! 

MARIE JEANNE SAVAL 

Quebec, Canada 

A good point, well taken, TIME 
stands rebuked, joins Madame Sa- 
val in the hope that Francois Coli 
and his gallant comrade will yet 


be found alive.—ED. 


TIME vy. Sun 


Sirs: 

I am so everlastingly pleased with TimMe’s 
all inclusiveness and scintillating brevity, 
that my subscription to several excellent 
periodicals is not being renewed at present. 

Tonight—rather last night—since it is 
now 12:40 a. m., TIME became the subject 
of conversation, as I had a copy of it with 
me, while watching the midnight sun. Our 
neighbors not having seen a copy before, 
became more interested in it than in the 
midnight sun—which is some praise. 

Mrs. C. H. P. PALM 

Circle, Alaska 


*An error, Captain. Coli has no wife. 
(His mother lives in Marseilles.) —Eb. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Let subscribers, after Aug. 1 
address all editorial mail to 
25 W. 45th St. 
New York City 


Let subscribers address, as 
usual, all mail that has to do 
with subscriptions to 

Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 


Boy Scout & Pacifist 


Sirs: 

I am a Boy Scout and a pacifist. I re- 
sent the inference in Time (July 18, p. 
8) that the Boy Scout organization is con- 
nected with the army and navy. If you 
should read chapter one of the official 
handbook of the Boy Scouts of America, 
you would find that “the Boy Scout move- 
ment neither promotes nor discourages 
military training, its chief concern being 
the development of character and personal 
efficiency of teen-age boys.” 

The reference by certain people that the 
Scouts are a reserve behind the national 
arms does not give reason for putting an 
article about the Boy Scouts under “Army 
& Navy.” The Boy Scouts of America is 
an independent organization, no more con- 
nected with the army and navy than the 
Y. M. C. A. or the church is. 

I believe that you owe the Boy Scouts of 
America an apology for connecting them 
with the military organizations of the 
country. 

KINGSLEY B. LEEDS 

Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIME said: “The Scouts ... are 
often pointed to as a potent re- 
serve behind the national arms for 
peace or war.” The Scout Manual, 
in answering the question, “What 
is a Boy Scout?” says: “A scout. is 
a patriot and is always ready to 
serve his country at a _ minute’s 
notice. . . . He desires a strong 
body, an alert mind and an uncon- 
querable spirit so that he may serve 
his coyntry in any need. ...A 
scout chooses as his motto ‘Be 
Prepared.’ ” 

In deference, however, to many 
letters received from Scouts and 
others, TIME will not list Scouts 
again under ARMY & Navy.—ED. 


Mosquitoes Are Few 


Sirs: 

I am amused by the fervor with which 
some TIME readers advertise the mosquitoes 
and flies in their altitudes. (Of Time, 
July 11). The absence of insects of that 
nature in the Black Hills is more properly 
attributable to our lack of stagnant waters 
than to altitude. 

For instance, the names of our streams 
indicate their character. Rapid River runs 
through Rapid City. Fall River, originally 
the River of Falling Water, flows through 
Hot Springs. Other similarly fast streams 
have their names preempted by historical 
events. 

Mosquitoes are few in the Black Hills. 


FRANCIS CASE 
Hot Springs, S. Dak. 


(LETTERS continued on p. 27) 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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t pow guests, I noticed, were 
notable and brilliant people. I 
don’t think I met a commonplace 
person in the entire gathering. 

How had she surrounded herself 
with so many interesting friends? 
How did she draw these distinguished 
people to her? Back home, she 
had not been regarded as remarkable 
in any way. 

She was good looking, to be sure, 
but not especially talented or clever. 
And now it seemed that the nicest 


kind of people flocked to her! 
Why? 


Once She Didn’t Know 
Any People at All 

“There was a time,” she said, 
“when I didn’t know anyone. I was 
terribly lonely. I longed to invite 
this kind of people to my home, and 
to be invited to their homes. I 

wanted the thrill of companionship 
with fine minds—the pleasure of 
being surrounded by intelligent, cul- 
tivated people.” 


She paused... 
smiled. 

“Do you remember what a great American 
philosopher said? ‘If you want to have a 
friend, be one!’ Well, if you want interesting 
people, for your friends, you must de 
in‘eresting!” 

“Yes?” I encouraged. 

“Interesting people weren’t attracted to 
me because I myself was not interesting. 

“No, don’t smile!’”” she said, seriously. “‘I 
was rather colorless. I hadn’t even any 
opinions worth talking about. I was just 


But suddenly she 


ou have so many 


how did you come to 
know them all?” 





interesting friends— 


—well, ordinary.” 


How She Made Herself 
Interesting 

I was surprised that she should take me 
so completely into her confidence; but 
apparently she enjoyed telling me about 
it. She had the courage of her new position 
in society. 

“You know,” she said, “I never had 
anything to say. I didn’t know enough. 

never expressed an idea—because I 
didn’t have any. Well, when I found out 
that my lack of general information was 
keeping me from knowing the really enjoy- 
able people—I decided to do something 
about it!’”’ 

“So you began stacking | your library 
with books and reading... 

“Just one book!” she interrupted, laugh- 
ing. “I got a copy of the Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book, and found a few minutes every 
day to dip into it.” 


She Tells Me About the 


Famous Scrap Book 

“T’ve heard about the Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book,” I said. “Just what is it?” 

“Tt’s a whole library condensed into one 
fascinating scrap book!” she said enthusiasti- 
cally. “It contains the best thoughts of the 
best minds of the last twenty-five hundred 
years!” 

She told me how Elbert Hubbard, many- 
sided genius, ransacked the literature of the 
world for ideas, and marked the passages 
he liked, of the authors who stimulated him. 
There were gathered into this book, the 
choicest bits of inspiration and wisdom— 
the greatest thoughts of the greatest men of 
all ages. This priceless collection of little 
masterpieces, represents a whole lifetime of 
discriminating reading! 

“Imagine it! This Scrap Book has now 
been published and anyone can have a 
copy. Do you know what that means? You 
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can get in a few minutes pleasant reading 
each evening what it took Elbert Hubbard 
a whole lifetime to collect! You can get ata 
glance what Hubbard had to read days and 
days to find. You can have the finest 
thoughts, the most stimulating ideas ever 
penned, in one wonderful volume.” 


THE ELBERT HUBBARD SCRAP BOOK 


Sent FREE for Examination 

The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book con- 
tains ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, 
epigrams selected from the master thinkers 
of all ages. It contains choice selections 
from 500 great writers. There is not a 
commonplace sentence in the whole volume. 


This Scrap Book is a fine example of Roy- 
croft book-making. The type is set Venetian 
style—a page within a page—printed in two 
colors on fine tinted book paper. Bound 
scrap-book style and tied with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day exami- 
nation. Just send it off today, and the 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward 
to you promptly. If you aren’t inspired, 
enchanted—simply return the Scrap Book 
within the five-day period and the exami- 
nation will have cost you nothing. Other- 
wise send only $2.90, plus few cents postage, 
in full payment. 

We urge you to act NOW. Wm. H. Wise 
& Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 48, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 48, 50 West 47th St., 
New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 
Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth-lined butcher 
paper binding. Within the five-day period I will 
return the Scrap Book without obligation, or keep 
it and send only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in 
full payment. 


a Fi acy cnmkebaieteavdbes see sanereas 
C1 A few copies are available in a sturdy binding of 


semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only 
$1.00- additional. 
want this de luxe binding, 
privilege. 


Please check in this square if you 
with the same return 





_ Drive ¢ the 70” —A nd 
You'll Apprectate Its | 
Great Reputation | 











/ three years ago, other mo- 
tor car builders in its price 
field have striven in vain to 

equal the marvelous per- 
formance which has built 

Chrysler’s great reputation. 


OT until you have ex- 
perienced the ting- | 
ling thrill of Chrysler “70's” \ 
power, its lithe ease in the 
maze of traffic or on the open 
road; the relaxing comfort 


= er smoothness, sag hd Only those who drive a Chry- 
dling facility, and the super- 


] “ 0” k ° t ho 
safety of its hydraulic four- \ , } sler “7 heb sage vd 
wheel brakes — \ unapproachable is this super 


ority. Make arrangements 
Not until you drive it yourself, CHARM 


with any Chrysler dealer for 
can you understand why, from \|__ your drive today—you at the 


its very introduction more than wheel and selecting the route. 


/ 


CHRYSLER 16 CHRYSLER 


Royal Sedan $1595; Brougham $1525; Four- 
passenger Coupe $1595;T wo-passenger Con- 
vertible Coupe (with rumble seat) $1745; 
Crown Sedan $1795; Two-passenger Coupe 
(with rumble seat) $1545; Two-passenger 
Roadster (with rumble seat) $1495; Sport 
Phaeton $1495, f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 





current Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers 
| are in a position to extend the convenience 
| | of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s 
H// attractive plan. » All Chrysler cars have 
the additional protection against theft 
of the Fedco System of numbering. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


( Visitor after visitor to Custer 
Park has given assurance that 
farmers are not anti-Administra- 
tion, are not set upon the passage 
of the McNary-Haugen bill or its 
equivalent. Last week came a minor- 
ity report. Mayor Fred H. Hunt- 
er of Des Moines, Iowa, member of 
a group of State Lodge visitors as- 
sured newspapermen that farmers 
are more McNary-Haugenish than 
ever and would give the President 
a “grudging” vote should he be re- 
nominated. 

( The President held in his hand 
a solid gold paper knife, the handle 
of which was made in the form of 
a sheaf of wheat. The knife was 
presented to him by a delegation of 
Canadians headed by Mayor Ralph 
H. Webb of Winnipeg. 

C For unto every one that hath 
shall be given—and President 
Coolidge last week received an ad- 
ditional Presidency, though of the 
honorary variety. He accepted the 
position of Honorary President of 
the South Dakota division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America. 
Onetime Judge J. M. Dickinson, na- 
tional president of the League, ap- 
proved the South Dakota action, 
despite the regrettable worm-bait 
tendency of President Coolidge. He 
said that the League was more con- 
cerned with having fishermen throw 
small fish back into the water than 
with the type of bait they used. 


C@ President Coolidge last week 
made a tariff reduction—50% of 
the duty on refined cresylic acid. 


@ The President complimented 
Hugh S. Gibson and other U. S. 
delegates to the Geneva Arms Con- 
ference (see p. 10) for the manner 
in which they have presented the 
U. S. position and protected U. S. 
interests. 


@ Among presidential callers last 
week were: Frederick E. Murphy, 
publisher of the Minneapolis T'rib- 
une, who said that the McNary- 
Haugen bill was a “delusion and a 
snare”; Mrs. Fred P. Mann, Repub- 
lican National Committeewoman 
from Devils Lake, N. Dak., who said 
that the radical element in North 
Dakota was losing its hold and po- 
litical turmoil was subsiding; a 
caravan of some 500 visitors from 
Iowa and Canada, who were photo- 
graphed with the President in their 
midst; Colonel Hanford MacNider, 


Assistant Secretary of War, who 
arrived in an airplane; some 200 
Methodists from 20 South Dakota 
towns; also Senator Reed Smoot 
of Utah and Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert C. Hoover (see below). 

@ “I received the letter you wrote 
to me. I appreciate it very much. 
I am old and passing slowly to the 
life that nobody knows about. Your 
notice of me, an old chief, proves 
that you are really a great man. 
This has made my heart sing with 
gladness. .” So, to President 
Coolidge, wrote Chief Plenty Coups, 
of the Absarokees (Crow Indians). 
qd A successor to Prudence Prim, 
deceased White House Pet (TIME, 
July 25) was offered to Mrs. Cool- 
idge and accepted by her. The 
new arrival is one Diana of Wild- 
wood, a four-month old _ white 
Scotch collie. Diana was donated 
by W. E. Scripps of Wildwood 
Farms, Orion, Mich., in the names 
of his son Robert Warren, 7, and 
daughter Ann, 5. To him Mrs. 
Coolidge wired: ‘Would be de- 
lighted to have your dog.” 


@ Pensions for Filipino mothers 
were urged upon the President by 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, vice presi- 
dent of the Child Welfare League 
of America, and Edward Fisher 
Brown, League executive secre- 
tary, both of whom visited the 
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State Lodge. Mrs. Harriman said 
that in the Islands were 16,000 
neglected children of white fathers 
and native mothers, that these 
children were in a_ lamentable 
plight. 

@ Persons telephoning the State 
Lodge are not always successful in 
establishing personal communica- 
tion with the President or Mrs. 
Coolidge. But Miss Angie Conrad 
of Rapid City never has trouble in 
securing the attention of Mrs. Cool- 
idge. Miss Conrad is an employee 
of the meat market at which Mrs. 
Coolidge buys provisions. And 
when Lodge attendants answer the 
telephone and hear that “Schuster’s 
Meat Market” is talking, they know 
that the call should be put through. 
With Miss Ellen Riley, White 
House housekeeper, still on sick 
leave, Mrs. Coolidge has been doing 
the presidential family shopping. 
@ Ufa steep mountain trail slow- 
ly moved a wagon drawn by two 
horses, each adorned with Ameri- 
can flags. In the wagon sat Mrs. 
Coolidge. Behind the wagon, push- 
ing it vigorously, came President 
Coolidge. Sweat poured down the 
President’s face; his coat was off, 
his vest had climbed up, announcing 
the fact that the President wears 
suspenders. The presidential party 
was on its way to the summer camp 
of Samuel R. McKelvie, onetime 
(1919-23) Governor of Nebraska. 
The last few miles of the journey 
were made in wagons and when the 
horses became wearied the Presi- 
dent joined those who added the 
strength of their arms to the prog- 
ress of the caravan. 

@ At the McKelvie camp (named 
Tippi Winnie Kaska [House Beau- 
tiful]) the President permitted pho- 
tographers to make pictures of him 
fishing. It was the first time the 
President had permitted picturiza- 
tion of his piscatorial accomplish- 
ments. A previous storm had dis- 
turbed the waters; the President 
caught no fish. 

@ The McKelvie trip also found 
the President photographed in a 
new role—that of gold-miner. “Pan- 
ning” gold in Slate Creek, after the 
fashion of the early prospectors, 
the President secured a few parti- 
cles of the shining precious metal. 
Thus cinema patrons were assured 
of seeing Miner Coolidge and Fish- 
erman Coolidge as well as Cowboy 
Coolidge. Mrs. Coolidge also panned 
gold and succeeded in “getting 
color.” 
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WOMEN 
N. F.B.P.W.C. 


There are more than 8,500,000 
women workers in the U. S. today. 
In the natural order of events, the 
commercial careers of most of 
them are bounded on the one side 
by a graduation exercise and on 
the other by a wedding ring, or 
possibly a baby carriage. But 
those women workers whose ac- 
tivities are concerned with higher 
things than chocolate-dipping, bar- 
gain counters and the touch sys- 
tem, refer to their careers rather 
than to their jobs and are deeply 
concerned over any “discrimina- 
tion” shown against the woman 
worker on account of her sex. 

Some 2,000 leaders among U. S. 
women workers gathered last week 
at Oakland, Calif. They were dele- 
gates to the annual convention of 
the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, an organization with a mem- 
bership of 60,000 and a surplus of 
$17,000. With Miss Lena Madesin 
Phillips presiding they discussed 
various topics of economic fem- 
inism: 

Legislation. After brisk debate, 
the convention indorsed the Child 
Labor Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution—an amendment which 
thus far has been ratified by only 
five states of the 36 necessary for 
the amendment to become a law. 
The topic of “protective legisla- 
tion” (restriction of women work- 
ers to an eight-hour day) pro- 
voked argument between those who 
felt that women could not reach 
executive positions with a_ time- 
limit handicap on their labor and 
those who felt that women were 
likely to be exploited by unscrup- 
ulous male employers. The matter 
was finally left to the individual 
action of women in the various 
states. 

Bachelors. A discussion of in- 
come taxes on unmarried persons 
led to the expression of various 
opinions concerning bachelors. Said 
Miss Martha L. Connole of St. 
Louis: “Bachelors are selfish or 
they wouldn’t be bachelors. They’re 
afraid of assuming the obligations, 
financial and spiritual, of marriage. 
Women have a deeper sense of 
moral responsibility than men.” 
Said Miss Mary Zapp of Pocatello, 
Idaho: “The modern girl seldom 
finds a man who meets with her 
approval as a companion and who 
still earns as much as she does.” 
Mrs. Elva Wilcox of New Jersey 
said: “All men and women would 
marry if they could. It is all a 
question of romance, which some 
never find and others do.” 

Laurels. The convention named 
Edna Browning Ruby of Lafayette, 
Ind., as the “most outstanding 
business woman” and Judge Flor- 
ence E. Allen of Columbus, Ohio, 





“Women have been too long de- 
pendent on men.” 


as the “most outstanding profes- 
sional woman” of the nation. Miss 
Ruby is the only U. S. woman en- 
gaged in the business of ecclesias- 
tical art. She designs, builds and 
installs art-glass church windows 
and also attends to the interior dec- 
oration of churches. Judge Allen 
has been on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio since 1923, 
was a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for the U. S. Senate 
in 1926. 

Publicity. Miss Helen Havener, 
of Portland, Me., National Publicity 
Chairman, reported that 776 local 
clubs had secured, during the year, 
no less than 2,990 columns of pub- 
licity. This was the equivalent of 


some 373 newspaper (8 column) 
pages. 
Remarks. Notable observations 


on various topics: 

“Women have been too long de- 
pendent on men.”—President Phil- 
lips. 


“Women are underpaid.”—Miss 
Lela Lackey of Little Rock, Ark. 
At Denver 


Some 200 onetime “roses of no 
man’s land’”* bloomed again in Den- 
ver last week at the annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Overseas 
Service League. As the name in- 
dicates, the membership of the 
league is recruited from U. S. 
women who saw overseas service 
during the World War. Some were 
nurses, some canteen workers, some 
interpreters. All, as Reporter Hel- 
en Strauss of the Denver Post put 





*“Midst the war’s great curse stands the 
Red Cross Nurse 

She’s the rose of no man’s land.””—War 
BALLAD. 





it, had “fearlessly followed their 
sweethearts and brothers into the 
War zones . .’” Of the 200 
delegates, 54 were presidents of 
various service league units. 

Meeting in the flag-draped Hall 
of Colorado at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver, the convention was 
greeted by Maud Ballington Booth. 
co-commander of the Volunteers of 
America. Said Mrs. Booth: “It is 
women’s lot to serve and love. By 
serving and loving we bring into 
the hearts of men on earth the 
peace of heaven.” 

Chief business items of the con- 
vention included: passage of a res- 
olution criticizing those who criti- 
cize the U. S. Government; the de- 
cision to seek Government aid for 
women War veterans disabled dur- 
ing their War-time services; the 
election of Miss Lena Hitchcock, 
of Washington, D. C., as president, 
succeeding Miss Helen Douglas of 
Atlanta, Ga. Miss Hitchcock, dur- 
ing the War, was therapist recon- 
struction aid at a base hospital, 
taught handicrafts to disabled sol- 
diers. 

The convention also gave thought 
to a motion adopting an attractive 
blue cape lined with gold and a 
smart French cap as the official 
uniform of service women. Mrs. 
C. M. Drew, author of the resolu- 
tion, pointed out that many of the 
women were no longer able to 
wear their uniforms which had 
succumbed either to the weight of 
the years or the added weight of 
their wearers. The matter was re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Club 


At Stillwater, Mass., the Last 
Man’s Club was holding its last 
dinner. There were really three 
Last Men—Peter Hall, 89; Charles 
Lockwood, 86; John Goff, 85. Sixty- 
six years ago they had marched 
off to the Civil War with Company 
B of the First Minnesota Regiment. 
Many soldiers of Company B fell at 
their first battl—Bull Run—many 
at Antietam, at Gettysburg, at other 
battles that are history to almost 
everyone today but are memories to 
the old men of the Last Man’s 
Club. In 1886 there were only 34 
Company B members surviving. 

In that year those 34 men formed 
the Last Man’s Club. They agreed 
to meet every year on July 21 
(Bull Run Day), as long as any of 
them should be left alive. They 
put away a bottle of Burgundy 
from which the Last Man should 
drink a toast to his dead comrades. 
They decided that in their dining- 
hall there would be 34 chairs, even 
when most of those chairs should 
hold no occupant. And they ap- 
pointed Mrs. Samuel _ Bloomer, 
widow of the Company’s color 
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sergeant to be custodian of their 
battle flag. 

For last week’s dinner Mrs. 
Bloomer had draped with black 
and ornamented with bouquets 31 
of the 34 chairs. The three men 
who remained decided that this 
would be their last meeting, feel- 
ing, perhaps, that none of them 
might be left alive when July 21 
should have arrived again. So they 
brought out the bottle of Burgundy 
and stood stiffly erect while Peter 
Hall gave the toast: “Men love 
their country now, but our dead 
comrades loved it most.” The Last 
Dinner of the Last Man’s Club was 
history. 


RACES 


No Salomon Statue 


School book histories of the Amer- 
ican Revolution lay great stress up- 
on such striking items as the sparks 
struck out by Paul Revere’s horse 
or the Bunker Hill order about not 
firing until the whites of the en- 
emy’s eyes were visible. Financial 
affairs, being less emotional, are less 
noticed, but still there is usually 
some mention of Robert Morris, who 
is described as having lent large 
sums of money to the Continental 
Government and later’ spending 
many years in a debtor’s jail. Last 
week in Manhattan the Morris 
story was gone into in some detail, 
owing to its connection with an even 
more neglected Revolutionary fig- 
ure, one Haym Salomon. Mr. Salo- 
mon was a Jewish banker in Phila- 
delphia. To him Jews wished to 
erect a statue in Madison Square, 
Manhattan. When the Municipal 
Art Commission refused to approve 
the statue, the cry of race preju- 
dice was raised and Revolutionary 
history was re-told to demonstrate 
Mr. Salomon’s right to a monument. 
It was the Jewish contention that 
Mr. Salomon had loaned to Robert 
Morris much of the money which Mr. 
Morris later contributed to the Con- 
tinental Government; it was the 
Commission’s contention that Mr. 
Salomon’s exploits were largely leg- 
endary. 

Morris. Robert Morris (1734- 
1806) was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a 
member of the Continental Congress 
from 1775 to 1778, during which 
period he virtually controlled the 
financial operations which supplied 
money for Washington’s army. 
From 1781 to 1784 he was superin- 
tendent of finance. In 1781 he per- 
sonally advanced to Washington 
large sums of money and during 
most of his Revolutionary service 
he raised money as much or more 
by the strength of his own personal 
credit than by the credit of the Con- 
tinental Congress. During a time 
when Colonial money was of so little 
value that “not worth a Continental 





ROBERT MORRIS 
He was worth more than a Conti- 
nental. 


[banknote]” became a popular ex- 
pression, Mr. Morris succeeded in 
laying hands on money enough to 
keep the Revolution, however stag- 
geringly, on its financial feet. It 
should be added that the later pov- 
erty of Mr. Morris was not the re- 
sult of money advanced during the 
Revolution. During the time of the 
Confederacy (1781-1788) Mr. Morris 
owned almost the entire western 
half of New York State; 2,000,000 
acres in Georgia and a million acres 
each in Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
South Carolina. It was the failure 
of a London bank and the dishon- 
esty of a partner that drove him 
into bankruptcy. Thus the U. S. 
Government was not directly respon- 
sible for his predicament, though 
it did seem as if some effort might 
have been made to save him from 
the three years he spent in a debt- 
or’s prison. Mr. Morris died in 
1806, 

Salomon. Haym Salomon was 
born in Lissa, Poland, in 1740. In 
1775, while living in New York City, 
he was sentenced to death by the 
British for a reputed attempt at 
blowing up the British fleet in New 
York Harbor. He bribed his jailers 
and escaped to Philadelphia. In 1778 
he was considered one of the coun- 
try’s wealthiest merchants and 
bankers, and, according to the Salo- 
mon side of the statue controversy, 
he lent $350,000 to Robert Morris. 
His sympathizers also credit him 
with having negotiated loans from 
France to the Continental Govern- 
ment and claim that his services 
were purposely minimized in order 
that Mr. Morris might get all the 
credit. Mr. Salomon’s total advances 
to the Government are estimated 
at from $400,000 to $600,000, none 
of which, it is said, was ever re- 
turned to him. He died in 1785 and 


his estate fell into unskilled hands 
which reduced it to bankruptcy. 


Records. So the Salomon version 
—but unfortunately there has ap- 
peared little documentary evidence 
to support it. Salomonites say that 
the records of Mr. Salomon’s loans 
were lost when the British burned 
the White House in 1814. But he is 
not mentioned in the late Professor 
John Osborne Sumner’s history of 
The Financier and the Finances of 
the American Revolution, and Dr. 
Worthington Ford of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society and Dr. 
Victor Paltsits of the New York 
Public Library, who investigated his 
career for the Art Commission, 
found insufficient data to justify a 
memorial. 

Chairman Robert W. De Forest 
of the Municipal Art Commission 
said that the refusal to approve the 
statue was based upon dissatisfac- 
tion with the site (Madison Square), 
and that the decision was without 
prejudice to the selection of another 
site, but Jews were not satisfied 
with the implied suggestion that 
their hero might be remembered in 
some less conspicuous portion of 
Manhattan. Mr. DeWitt M. Lock- 
man, artist and member of the 
Art Commission, suggested that an 
excellent compromise would be a 
general memorial “of an allegori- 
cal nature” to all the Jews who 
helped in the Revolution. Mr. Z, 
Tygel, Secretary of the Federation 
of Polish Jews, who were raising 
$75,000 for the Salomon statue, 
maintained that Mr. Salomon was 
unfairly being denied due recogni- 
tion. In connection with the racial 
aspect of the problem, it was re- 
called that authorities last winter 
had frowned upon an effort which 
two Buddhists made to erect a 
statue of Buddha in Central Park 
(TIME, Dec. 14, 1925). 


Assuming that there will be no 
Salomon statue, what other mem- 
bers of the Jewish race might be 
candidates for monumental remem- 
brance? There have been six Jew- 
ish U. S. Senators—Philip Judah 
Benjamin, Louisiana (1853-61); 
Simon Guggenheim, Colorado (1907- 
13); Benjamin Franklin Jonas, Lou- 
isiana (1879-85); Isidor Rayner, 
Maryland (1904-10); Joseph Simon, 
Oregon (1897-1903); David Levy 
Yulee,* Florida (1845-51 and 1855- 
61). There were ten Jewish Repre- 
sentatives, no Jewish Senators in 
the 69th Congress. A Jewish Cabi- 
net officer was Oscar Straus who 
was Secretary of Commerce & La- 
bor in Roosevelt’s Cabinet (1906- 
09). Probably the highest public 
office held by a U. S. Jew today is 
the seat on the U. S. Supreme 
Court bench occupied by Louis D. 
Brandeis. 


*Before becoming a Senator, David L. 
Yulee served in the House of Representa- 
tives under the name of Levy. 
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RADICALS 
“Woe is Me” 


To his six-year-old daughter Inez, 
last week wrote Nicola Sacco, con- 
demned to die during the week of 
August 10. To the child whom he 
has seen only on her visits to his 
cell he said: 

“It was the greatest treasure and 
sweetness in my struggling life 
that I could have lived with you 
and your brother, Dante, and your 
mother on a neat little farm and 
learn all your sincere words and 
tender affection. The same I have 
wished and love to see for other 
poor girls and their brothers happy 
with the mother and father as I 
dreamed for us—but it was not so 
and the nightmare of the lower 
classes has. saddened very badly 
your father’s soul. The men of 
this dying old society, they brutally 
pulled me away from the embrace 
of your brother and your poor 
mother. But, in spite of all, the 
free spirit of a father’s faith still 
survives, and I have lived for it 
and for the dream that some day 
I would have come back to life, 
among our friends and comrades 
again, but woe is me.” 


Despondent, indeed, was the tone 
of Mr. Sacco’s letter and gloomy 
the outlook for both Mr. Sacco and 
Mr. Vanzetti. For the pendulum 
that has for seven years swung 
between life and death last week 
swung toward death again. Since 
the publication of sensational affida- 
vits alleging unfairness by Trial- 
Judge Webster Thayer (TIME, May 
16) and the investigation of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case by Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller of Massachusetts 
and his Advisory Committee (TIME, 
June 13), those sympathetic with 
the convicted men have been en- 
couraged to hope for pardon or 
commutation. But last week’s 
events, though not necessarily con- 
clusive, led many observers to be- 
lieve that the death sentence im- 
posed on Messrs. Sacco & Vanzetti 
would be carried out or would be 
only partially commuted by being 
changed to life imprisonment. 

Hunger Strike. Both Nicola Sac- 
co and Bartolomeo Vanzetti spent 
the week virtually without food, 
having begun a hunger § strike 
which, in Mr. Sacco’s case, was still 
continuing at last reports. Hunger 
eventually conquered Mr. Vanzetti’s 
starvation program. During the 
first two days of their abstention 
from food, Prison Warden William 
Hendry inclined toward the belief 
that only the hot weather and lack 
of exercise were responsible for the 
prisoners’ fasting. By the third 
day, however, this hypothesis be- 
came rather untenable, and discus- 
sion turned to the possibility of 
sending the prisoners to the prison 
hospital and there forcibly feeding 





them. It was recalled that in 1923 
Mr. Sacco went on a hunger strike 
that lasted for more than a month, 
but gave up his starvation idea 
after having once been subjected 
to the _ forcible-feeding  vrocess 
(TIME, March 8, 1923). The hunger- 
strike is a protest against the 
secrecy of the investigations and 
began after a visit from Mrs. Sac- 
co, whose account of her interview 
with Governor Fuller (Timg, July 
25) apparently indicated that the 
Governor was not disposed to in- 
terfere with the due operation of 
Massachusetts law. 

Interview. Governor Fuller last 
week spent 15 minutes with Mr. 
Sacco and an hour with Mr. Van- 
zetti. Both men walked unassisted 
to the prison warden’s office, 
though they had at that time been 
fasting for six days. No report 
of the interview was given out, but 
reports agreed that Mr. Vanzetti, 
who entered the Governor’s § pres- 
ence with every appearance of con- 
fidence, came out dejected, dull- 
eyed, head-hanging. 

Defense Committee. Four lead- 
ing members of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
Defense Committee wrote to Gov- 
ernor Fuller a surprising and undip- 
lomatic letter in which they scolded 
the Governor for holding his ses- 
sion in secret, said that Messrs. 
Sacco & Vanzetti were greatly 
downcast over such reports of the 
investigation as had reached them, 
and left a broad inference of lack 
of confidence in the Governor’s 
having reviewed the case with an 
unbiased mind. Even the New 
York World, long friendly to the 
Sacco-Vanzetti cause, remarked up- 
on the poor judgment evidenced 
in the communication. 


Nice Bomb. A _ resounding re- 
minder of the international aspects 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti case was fur- 
nished when a bomb exploded in the 
grounds of the U. S. Consulate at 
Nice. Consul J. Lee Murphy and 
his family were uninjured, though 
nearly every window in the consu- 
late was shattered by the explosion. 
The consul said that he had been 
receiving many threatening letters 
concerning his probable fate in the 
event of the execution of Messrs. 
Sacco & Vanzetti. He believed that 
last week’s bomb was intended pri- 
marily as an indication that the 
menacing letters were seriously in- 
tended, since if an actual attempt 
on his life had been determined, 
the bomb could as well have been 
thrown through a window instead 
of being exploded in the garden. 
European police in general ap- 
peared worried as Aug. 10 (execu- 
tion date) approached and precau- 
tions were taken to guard Am- 
bassador Hugh S. Gibson, U. S. 
representative to the Geneva Arms 
conference, and other members of 
the U. S. foreign service, 


LABOR 
Prenter Out 


After a seven-week convention at 
Cleveland, which cost more than 
$1,000,000 in expenses, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers last 
week voted to eliminate the office 
of “president” in their organization. 
Thereby they graciously threw 
President William B. Prenter out 
of the office he had held since 
Warren Sanford Stone’s death on 
June 12, 1925. The Brotherhood 
was displeased with Mr. Prenter 
because during his incumbency the 
investments made by their banks 
and other financial agencies had 
depreciated in value by _ several 
millions of dollars. Their Florida 
boom town, Venice, had cost them 
too dearly. As “punishment” Mr. 
Prenter may hold no_ Brother- 
hood office for three years. 

The office of president abolished, 
the leadership of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers reverted 
to the office of grand chief en- 
gineer. 

The newly elected grand chief 
engineer is Alvanley (“Al’’) Johns- 
ton, 52, Canadian-born, quiet-man- 
nered, efficient. For 32 years he 
was an engineer on the Great 
Northern, now carries a free pass 
on that road as a “Veteran En- 
gineer.” 


PROHIBITION 


Canadian Prices 


U. S. citizens planning summer 
tours of Canada have observed 
that Ontario liquor prices are con- 
siderably lower than liquor prices 
in Quebec. Prices announced when 
Ontario became Wet (TIME, March 
21) easily underbid prices in Que- 
bec, and though Quebec has _ re- 
plied by issuing a new downward 
revision of its liquor tariffs, On- 
tario still claims the least expen- 
sive of Canadian thirsts. A com- 
parative price list: 

Scotch WHISKEY 
Ontario Quebec 


rept. qt. rept. qt. 
ee er $3.55 $4.00 












Chiva’s Regal Liqueur. 3.55 4.75 
Dawson’s Special ............. 3.55 3.50 
Dewar’s Ne Plus Ultra... 4.40 5.00 
Kilmarnock Red Label ........... 3.55 4.00 
UERUOR “TRIG: sinceccakscroccaniptiensts 3.55 4.00 
RyvE WHISKEY 
ms. SOD sethesscieniinciniiness $2.75 $3.40 
Walker’s Imperial ... << oun 3.10 
Ce GD ssercctssnesiveecisnicmyis 3.45 3.90 
Hennessy’s 3 Star... $8.45 $4.25 
Martel § Stee cccccccscsccccccccsecscece 3.45 4.25 
GIN 
Burnett’s London Dry ......... 2.95 2.95 
COROT. TOE _. cictnesersscrsmnsticnn 3.35 
Booth’s Old Tom ... 3.60 
Ross Sloe Git scccccsrcecersesseseeees 4.25 
Bacar’ . cercocrcccccorecsseoeeversscesereresees J 5.00 
CHAMPAGNE 
Clicquot, Yellow Label ........ 3.90 4.00 
Lanson Pere and Fils ......... 3.75 4.00 
Pol Rodger ....ccccsserseeees 3.2 3.75 
Paul Ruinart Brut R 3.35 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


Bulow v. Wallen 


Is Theodore Wallen, of the New 
York Herald Tribune staff, big, fat 
and slick looking? He was so de- 
scribed last week by Governor Wil- 
liam J. Bulow of South Dakota, 
in an interview published in the 
New York Times. The Governor, 
a Democrat, felt that he had been 
misquoted by Mr. Wallen, who had 
attributed to him a “feeling” that 
President Coolidge would be re- 
elected. 

Said Governor Bulow: “. . 
big, fat, slick-looking man walked 
up to me and said his name was 
Wallen and that he was from New 
York. . . . He seemed to know all 
about my folks. He led me to be- 
lieve that he was acquainted with 
President Coolidge and Senator 
Norbeck. He talked like a pow- 
erful smart man. ... He told me 
a lot about politics that I never 
knew before. I occasionally said 
yes, yes, to the things he was tell- 
ing me, in order to keep him go- 
ing and tell me more. . . 

“T notice Mr. Wallen says that I 
was busily engaged in chewing 
Granger Twist tobacco. I will ad- 
mit that I was chewing tobacco, 
but it was not Granger Twist and 
Mr. Wallen was as near correct 
about most of the things that he 
says I said as he was about the 
kind of tobacco that he said I 
was chew'ng. 


Flood Conscious 


Last week Senator Reed Smoot of 
Utah read Herber C. Hoover’s re- 
port on flood conditions (see catas- 
trophe); came to the conclusion 
that a special Congressional session, 
not later than Nov. 1, was “abso- 
lutely necessary if flood sufferers 
are to obtain prompt and adequate 
relief.” It was recalled that Sen- 
ator Smoot has been urging a spe- 
cial session for more than a month; 
that he is Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee; that even after 
perusal of the Hoover report he 
put the passage of the Deficiency 
Bill (filibustered out at the last ses- 
sion of Congress) as the first duty 
of the special session. Southerners 
were pleased to observe that an- 
other administration member had 
become flood conscious; but Presi- 
dent Coolidge was reported as 
“keenly resenting” the Senator’s in- 
sistence, 


CATASTROPHE 


Hoover Report 


To the President at Custer Park 
last week came Herbert C. Hoover, 








N. E. A. 


THE GOVERNOR OF S. DAKOTA 


“T will admit that I was chewing 
tobacco.” 
(See PouiticaL Notes) 


reported on conditions in the flood 
area. His report centred upon the 
following points: The Federal 
Government normally appropriates 
some $16,000,000 yearly for control 
and navigation of the Mississippi 
River. This sum should be increased 
by from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 
annually, and the increase should 
tinue for ten years, making a total 
extra expenditure of from $150,000,- 
000 to $200,000,000. Flood preven- 
tion plans should include the build- 
ing of higher, wider levees; the 
construction of a spillway* in Louis- 
jana (probably using the Atchafala- 
ya River which is almost a natural 
spillway and can readily be adapted 
to the purpose) ; and the possible 
construction of an additional spill- 
way north from the Atchafalaya 
to the Arkansas River. “There is 
no question,” said Mr. Hoover, 
“that the Mississippi River can 
be controlled if a bold and proper 
engineering plan is developed.” 

Concerning present conditions in 
the flood area, Mr. Hoover said that 
of 700,000 persons flooded, all but 
20,000 had returned to their homes, 
although 150,000 still) were being 
fed by the Red Cross. 

He said that there were 2,000,- 
000 acres in which lost crops had 
been replanted and that “we hope 
the majority of this acreage was 





*A spillway is a ditch dug alongside and 
parallel to a river so that when the river 
overflows the excess water will be taken 
off by the spillway. The Mississippi and 
would become a natural spillway to the 
Atchafalaya Rivers run roughly parallel 
through Louisiana, so that by establishing 
a channel between them the Atchafalaya 
Mississippi. 


planted early enough to secure a 
full crop.” But he also said that 
1,500,000 acres have been under 
water so long that there can be no 
crop and “recovery will be delayed 
for another year.” 


CRIME 
Illinois Trial 


There was a strange trial at 
Benton, IIl., last week. Three men— 
Charles Birger, Art Newman and 
Ray Hyland, gangsters all—were 
on trial for murder. The state 
claimed that they had paid Harry 
Thomasson, 19, and Elmo Thomas- 
son, 17, $50 apiece to kill Mayor 
Joe Adams of West City, IIl., last 
winter (TIME, Feb. 21). The jury 
was chosen, the prosecution made 
its case, it was time for the de- 
fense to offer its testimony. But, 
one after the other, attorneys for 
Messrs. Birger, Newman and Hy- 
land announced that their clients 
would not testify. Neither did they 
offer any other witnesses. It was a 
trial without any defense.* Then 
the jury filed out, returned, an- 
nounced its decisions: the gallows 
for Charles Birger; life imprison- 
ment for Art Newman, Ray Hyland. 


Failure of the defendants to tes- 
tify resulted from the fact that 
Messrs. Birger and Newman had 
so little confidence in each other 
that they expected Birger testimony 
to convict Newman and Newman 
testimony to convict Birger. Mr. 
Hyland, a subordinate to the other 
defendants, accepted their policy of 
silence. Thus out fell thieves and 
honest men prospered, 


The State’s case rested chiefly 
upon the evidence of Harry Thom- 
asson, who confessed that he and 
his brother had killed Mayor Ad- 
ams, but had acted in the employ 
of Messrs. Birger and Newland. 
On the night of Dec. 12, 1926, Mr. 
Thomasson said, he and his brother 
drove up to the home of Mayor 
Adams in a car driven by Mr. Hy- 
land. They rang Mr. Adams’ door- 
bell, shot and killed him when he 
opened the door. Another witness 
testified that the bullets were poi- 
soned so that any wound would 
prove fatal. 


If, as appeared almost certain, 
Mr. Birger hangs for the Adams 
murder, his death will be the 21st 
fatality resulting since April, 1926 
from warfare in and around Wil- 
liamson County, IIl. 





*Except cross examination of state wit- 
nesses and the lawyers’ summing up. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Deadlock Cemented 


The U. S.-British-Japanese Naval 
Limitations Parley at Geneva re- 
mained all last week in suspended 
animation, while the chief British 
delegates journeyed to London for 
a conference with Premier Baldwin 
on the eve of his sailing for Canada 
(see below). 

U. S. President Calvin Coolidge 
and Secretary of State Frank Bil- 
lings Kellogg both announced en- 
tire satisfaction during the week 
at the stand taken in Geneva by 
U. S. Chief Delegate Hugh S 
Gibson (TIME, June 27, et seq.). 
Similar expressions of content were 
heard at the British Foreign Of- 
fice; and statesmen said with great 
eandor at Washington and London 
that the U. S. and British delega- 
tions would renew their negotiations 
at Geneva on exactly the same basis 
of unyielding deadlock as before. 

In these circumstances most 
prophets thought that the conference 
would soon break up; and the much 
heeded dean of British journalists, 
James L. Garvin, wrote with asper- 
ity in the Observer: “Men big 
enough and broad enough to be 
worthy of our two countries would 
sweep away all of this complicated 
haggling.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Conrad Dishonored 


“You have perpetrated a heart- 
less fraud. . The name of a 
man who has adorned our English 
literature has been dishonored by 
ened 

Having spoken these words, a 
judge at Old Bailey Court, Lon- 
don, imposed sentence of “twelve 
months’ imprisonment without hard 
labor” last week upon Alfred Borys 
Conrad, who had just pleaded 
guilty to a charge of converting 
to his own use £1,100 ($5,346) 
entrusted to him to buy certain 
manuscripts of his late father, 
Novelist Joseph Conrad. 

Mr. Richard Curle, literary execu- 
tor of Joseph Conrad, testified for 
son Conrad, saying: “Arthur re- 
turned from the War a changed 
man mentally.” 


To Canada 


The S. S. Empress of Australia 
churned steadily across the Atlantic, 
last week carrying to Quebec 
T. H. R. Edward of Wales and his 
youngest brother Prince George, to- 
gether with Premier & Mrs. Stan- 
ley Baldwin and a joint retinue of 
29. © 
Despatches told how Edward of 








THE MINISTER OF JUSTICE 
He carried “the surprise.” 
(See FRANCE) 


Wales stood talking with his next 
oldest brother, Albert of York, at 
the station in London, last week, 
while his train began slowly to 
move, leaving him on the platform. 

“Goodbye, old chap,” said Ed- 
ward Albert Christian George An- 
drew Patrick David of Wales, then 
dashed for and into his briskly 
moving compartment. 

“Goodbye, David. Best luck to 
you!” called Albert Frederick Ar- 
thur George of York. 

Throughout Canada chief munic- 
ipalities prepared to entertain their 
royal and right honorable guests by 
an extension of the Canadian Dia- 
mond Jubilee festivities (TIME, 
July 4). 


“Beautiful Things” 


Smart Londoners first ignored, 
then snubbed, then socially em- 
braced Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, 
keen but eccentric U. S.-born found- 
er of the first U. S.-type London 
“department store,” Selfridge’s. 

Last week Mr. Selfridge spoke 
before students of the Liverpool 
University School of Architecture. 
Said he: “I will tell you the order 
of the five most beautiful things 
in creation: A _ beautiful woman 
first, then a beautiful child, a 
beautiful flower, a beautiful sun- 
set, a beautiful edifice.” 

Years ago Drygoodsman Selfridge 
acted upon the truth which he 
stated last week, by putting the 
elevator girls at Selfridge’s into a 
uniform so trig and abbreviated 
that few who enter his store have 
eyes for the beauty of the edifice. 





FRANCE 


Premier Feted 


To Pré Catalan,* smart restau- 
rant in the leafy Bois de Boulogne, 
there motored out last week from 
Paris the Cabinet of Premier Ray- 
mond Poincaré. An air of mystery 
and suppressed mirth prevailed, 
for M. Poincaré was not supposed 
to know that this luncheon was to 
commemorate the first anniversary 
of his present Cabinet and to 
crown the great labors by which 
he has restored the shaken finances 
of France. All the Ministers were 
there, even M. Briand, just now 
recovered from his attack of 
“strawberry rash” (TIME, June 
27), but no one of the assembled 
statesmen had an air so sly as 
that of Minister of Justice Louis 
Barthou, who carried a _ precious 
package. 

All week, Premier Ponicaré had 
refused to admit to newsgatherers 
that he knew his ministers were 
going to make him an anniversary 
gift. When M. Barthou unwrapped 
his package, the “surprise” of M. 
Poincaré was tact itself. The gift 
was typically French, a book. Only 
a connoisseur would have recog- 
nized the excessive rarity of this 
copy of Ilsée Princesse de Tripoli 
by Robert de la Motte-Ango, Mar- 
quis de Flers, with hand _litho- 
graphed illustrations signed by 
Mutcha, and a superb binding by 
the great Charles Meunier. On the 
fly leaf was written: 

To Monsieur Raymond Poin- 
caré, our President, our chief, 
our friend; in admiration, in 
gratitude and in_ devotion. 
Below the Ministers had signed 

their names. 


M. Raymond Poincaré has been 15 
years a Deputy, 27 years a Senator, 
eight times a Minister, three times 
Premier (1911-138, 1922-24, 1926-), 
and was the great War-time Presi- 
dent of France (1913-20). His 
achievement during the last twelve- 
month has been: first, to raise the 
value of the franc from 41 to the 
dollar to 26; second, to cut the 
short-term indebtednesses of the 
State from 24,000,000,000 frances to 
less than 8,000,000,000 francs; third, 
to increase the Treasury reserves 
from 50,000,000 francs ($2,000,000) 
to 25,000,000,000 francs ($1,000,- 
000,000); and lastly, to restore the 
credit of France. No statesman 
and probably no man has _ per- 
formed so great a task within the 
year just passed. 


*Not to be confused with a onetime 
Manhattan night club of the same name 
but excessive toughness. 
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NETHERLANDS 
Royal University Girl 


The learned, scholastic doctors 


: of Leyden University were titillated 


last week by an announcement that 
“Mejuffrouw* Louise Van Buren” 
will began to study at Leyden next 
September, majoring in Dutch law 
and literature. 

Mejuffrow Louise, 18, is not 
unknown or unbeloved in Leyden. 
Her great ancestor, William of 
Orange, founded the University, 
352 years ago. Her mother was 
created an honorary doctor of laws 
at Leyden (TIME, March 23, 1925). 
But next September all that is to 
be officially forgotten. By order 
of Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands, her only daughter, Crown 
Princess Juliana Louise Emma 
Marie Wilhelmina, 18, will be known 
at Leyden simply as “Mejuffrouw 
Van Buren.” 

Netherlands recalled that among 
the minor titles of their queen is 
“Countess Van Buren.” 


GERMANY 
“ Like Lincoln” 


Newsgatherers crowded with dart- 
ing pencils around Baron Adolph 
George Otto Ago von Maltzan last 
week in Berlin. They heard the 
Baron tell with gusto about “my 
wonderful trip through America.” 
His words had weight and interest 
because Baron von Maltzan is Ger- 
man Ambassador to the U. S. 
Home on a brief vacation, he said: 

“IT have learned that the Ger- 
man in whom Americans are most 
interested is President von Hinden- 
burg. He is often compared with 
Washington, but I believe that he 
is more like Lincoln. He is not, 
like Washington, the founder of his 
country; but, like Lincoln, he is the 
preserver of its unity and the re- 
conciler of its two hostile camps 
[Monarchist and Socialist].” 


RUMANIA 
Michael I 


The new King of Rumania, 
Michael I, five years old, was play- 
ing solemnly by himself on the 
lawn of the Little Pelesh. To this 
small chateau, some 50 miles from 
Bucharest, he had been brought 
last week, following his investiture, 
and barely 18 hours after the death 
of his grandfather, King Ferdinand 
I. Even as His Majesty rolled 
over lazily on the soft turf and 
gazed idly down upon the wooded 
valley of Pelesh, statesmen were 
busy in Bucharest drafting his first 
proclamation. 

“SOLDIERS!” the proclamation 
began—a classic opening, and one 





*Miss 





© Underwood 
Miss LOUISE VAN BUREN 
Royalty is not her object. 
(See NETHERLANDS) 


much used by the late Napoleon 
Bonaparte. A shrewd opening, too, 
for it would attest that the boy- 
king’s first thought was for his 
army. Excellent! Now presses 
were humming. Soon the first 
state paper of King Michael was 
eagerly read: 

“SOLDIERS!—After a_ reign, 
brilliant and glorious for the race, 
the fatherland, and the army—a 
reign conducted with great sac- 
rifice and stern decision—our great 
and beloved king has closed for- 
ever his eyes, which never ceased 
to contain unlimited affection. 
Under his leadership you have con- 
quered, you have forged the na- 
tional unity of all Rumanians, and, 
with laurels gathered on the bat. 
tlefields, you have crowned his brow 
and your own. 3 

“SOLDIERS, we are confident 
that all, from the chiefs of the 
army to the humblest soldiers, will 
give proof of that spirit of disci- 
pline which is the pride of the army, 
and that you will remain+ worthy 
of the confidence which your coun- 
try has placed in you, devoting all 
your strength and souls to the 
fatherland and throne. 

(Signed) MICHAEL? 

Since everyone knew that King 
Michael’s signed proclamation had 
been drafted by Premier Jon 
Bratiano, the ruling oligarch of 
Rumania (TIME, July 11), it was 
perhaps “natural” and “fitting” 
that the boy-king’s first state paper 
should thus bristle with elderly, 
drawing-room conceits. It was like 
Jon Bratiano, 63, to approve 
phrases such as “laurels gathered 
on the battlefields,” and “eyes 
[King Ferdinand’s] which never 
ceased to contain unlimited affec- 
tion.” What did phrases matter to 


the Dictator? A man-king ap- 
proaching his second childhood had 
simply been replaced by a_boy- 
king in his first. 


Memorable Beginning. As small 
Michael I went in last week to his 
first kingly supper at the Little 
Pelesh, and afterward as he was 
put to bed, how much did he re- 
member of the strange, crowded 
day of his investiture? 


The day began at 2:15 a.m. 
when King Ferdinand I, 61, died 
at the Castelui Palace, in the arms 
of Queen Marie. “I feel so tired,” 
said Ferdinand, “so tired. ..and 
yet I feel no pain.” Thus six 
years of acute suffering from a 
cancerous growth were ended, at 
last, for His Majesty Ferdinand 
Victor’ Albert Mainrad von Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, King of Ru- 
mania, and successor to the Tsars 
of Russia as Defender of the Holy 
Sepulchre.* 


When the English governess of 
little Michael ran to wake him 
with news of the king’s death 
and first addressed her charge as 
“your Majesty,”’+ his large, serious 
eyes betrayed a vague puzzlement. 
Three days later he was still di- 
gesting his new title. 

“Has my name changed?” he 
asked, “why do you call me ‘Maj- 
esty’?” 

Smiling, the governess explained 
once more the nature of what had 
occurred. Still Michael was doubt- 
ful. “They will let me play just 
the same, won’t they?” he was 
said to have said. 

Investiture. During the after- 
noon which followed the death of 
Ferdinand, a smart cavalcade of 
the Household Cavalry trotted 
through Bucharest as the advance 
guard of a procession. Came the 
Prefect of Police, then the Marshal 
of the Court. Came finally a State 
carriage, in which sat the young 
king between two royal ladies: 1) 
Princess [Ileana (Michael’s aunt) 
who rode in the procession because 


*Since King Ferdinand’s career passed 
chiefly among persons now dead, and amid 
situations now altered. or vanished, the 
briefest summary suffices. His late uncle, 
Carol von Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen was 
the first King of Rumania, having achieved 
that rank from mere princehood through 
the masterful intrigue of his great minister, 
the late Jon Bratiano (father of the present 
Dictator). Prince Ferdinand succeeded his 
childless uncle as King in October, 1914. He 
had married, in 1893, a granddaughter of 
British Queen Victoria, the Princess Marie 
of Saxe-Coburg und Gotha (later Windsor). 
During the War, King Ferdinand & Queen 
Marie saw their country utterly ravished 
by German armies under the great Feld- 
marshall August von Mackensen; but they 
never wavered from adherence to the Allies 
and, as a result, Rumania was expanded by 
the peace-makers into the largest Balkan 
country. Thus King Ferdinand, although 
never a dynamic or very statesmanly mon- 
arch, was assisted to a great reward by 
his integrity of purpose, by his magnetic 
consort, ‘“‘The Mother-in-Law of the Bal- 
kans,” and by the powerful dynasty of 
Jon Bratiano which now overshadows roy- 
alty itself in Rumania. 


;Michael speaks Rumanian, English and 
French. 
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her mother, now only “Dowager 
Queen Marie,” was “prostrate with 
grief’; 2) Princess Helene of 
Greece - and Rumania (Michael’s 
mother) who would now be queen 
had not her husband, onetime 
Crown Prince Carol, renounced and 
abdicated his rights (TIME, Jan. 11, 
1926), and proceeded to Paris, 
where he now lives (see below). 

Crowds cheered in apparent joy 
and loyalty as the cavalcade drew 
up at Parliament House. There 
the Deputies and Senators vigor- 
ously applauded. Soon Princess 
Helene, whose eyesight is some- 
what impaired, led her son care- 
fully up to the base of the Royal 
Tribune. 

Before Michael I loomed 15 steps 
to Power, which must be taken 
alone. He hesitated, seemed about 
to break down into tears. Said 
Princess Helene, firmly: “Remem- 
ber you are a king, and the son of 
kings.”* Thus reminded of his 
royal duty, King Michael ascended 
the Tribune. 


To swear allegiance came the 
three Regents of Rumania, who 
will rule until King Michael is of 
age (1939). Observers necessarily 
recalled that the Regency Act 
(TIME, Jan. 18, 1926) was forced 
through Parliament by Dictator 
Bratiano with no other purpose 
than to secure as regents three 
puppets. First is Prince Nicholas, 
23, a youth of no experience in 
statecraft; and the other two 
regents, both over 60, and _ both 
“Bratiano men,” are the Patriarch 
of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Rumania, Miron Cristea, and Su- 
preme Court Chief Justice G. V. 
Buzdugan. The choice of Chief 
Justice Buzdugan was especially 
shrewd because, if the Regency Act 
is unconstitutional, as many jurists 
contend, it can only be declared so 
by the Supreme Court. 

The Regents, in pledging their 
several oaths to King Michael, 
adopted very different tones of 
voice and attitudes. Prince Nich- 
olas, uncle of the King, spoke his 
oath as most youths of 23 would 
speak to a five-year-old nephew. 
His Majesty seemed nervous and a 
little frightened. 

Then came the _ snowy-bearded 
Patriarch, his long robes sweeping 
the ground, his voice quavering, 
and very earnest. King Michael, 
with the frank innocence of child- 
hood, burst out laughing at this 
funny old man. 

Lastly Chief Justice Buzdugan 
strode forward, determined not to 
be laughed at. Shrewd, he mut- 
tered his oath rapidly and almost 
inaudibly, scarcely attracting the 
attention of His Majesty, whose 
eyes still rested with a twinkle on 
the unfortunate Patriarch. 

As the ceremony drew to a close 





*A justifiable exaggeration. Michael is, as 
was Ferdinand, the son of a prince only. 





© Henry Miller 
PATRIARCH MIRON CRISTEA 
King Michael burst out laughing. 


and King Michael descended the 
Tribune he ran happily to Princess 
Helene, crying: “Let’s go home, 
mama, I’m hungry.” Soon a special 
train carried His Majesty swiftly 
to his distant chateau, the Little 
Pelesh. At Bucharest the royal 
grown-ups turned their attention 
to the funeral of King Ferdinand. 


Two Excluded Mourners. Mlle. 
Helene Vacarescu, a Rumanian 
poetess who has_ received’ the 
French Cross of the Legion of 


Honor in recognition of her talent, 
was informed last week at Paris 
that if she sought to attend the 
funeral of King Ferdinand she 
would be stopped by Rumanian 
frontier guards. Why? 

The answer is suggested by an 
engagement ring still worn by 
Mile. Vacarescu, now an _ aged 
spinster. The ring was given her 
by Ferdinand in the ’80s, when he 
was but a prince and she was the 
favorite lady-in-waiting to the late 
Queen Elizabeth of Rumania, better 
known by her pen name, “Carmen 
Silva.” Queen Elizabeth, sym- 
pathizing with the lovers, permitted 
them to be constantly together. 
When news of this came to strict, 
arbitrary King Carol of Rumania, 
he broke off the affair by the ruth- 
less step of banishing Mlle. Vacar- 
escu. from Rumania, and later 
sending Queen Elizabeth into en- 
forced residence in Germany. Last 
week Helene Vacarescu, overcome 
by grief at the death of Ferdinand 
I, left Paris to spend a period of 
mourning at Vichy, smart spa. 

Carol. Likewise barred from at- 
tending King Ferdinand’s funeral 
was his eldest son, Carol. This 
somewhat notorious. prince, father 


of King Michael, still lives in se- 
clusion in the Parisian suburb of 
Neuilly-sur-Seine. He has espoused, 
respectively in morganatic and na- 
tural union, two ladies of non-royal 
blood: Mme. Zizi Lambrino, who has 
borne him a son, Mircea, older by 
two years than Michael; and Mme. 
Magda Lupescu, who some time ago 
displaced Mme. Lambrino (Timg, 
March 8, 1926). 


During the episode of Mme. Lam- 
brino, Carol retained his rights and 
title of Crown Prince; but with 
the advent of Mme. Lupescu he ab- 
dicated, announcing that he had 
become a private citizen. This 
status was confirmed by the Ru- 
manian Parliament, but jurists 
doubt the constitutionality of the 
proceedings, which were hastily put 
through by M. Bratiano, avowedly 
a foe to Carol. As yet no satis- 
factory explanation has _ revealed 
why the Crown Prince thus played 
into the hands of the Dictator. 

“Carol II.” Since “Prince Carol” 
has thus far lived quietly as 
a private person, in Paris, he 
caused great excitement last week 
by referring to himself as “King 
Carol II” in communicating to 
newsgatherers the statement that he 
would see no one. Reputedly Carol 
received last week a message from 
his sister, Queen Marie of Jugo- 
slavia, imploring him not to at- 
tempt to return to Rumania, even 
for the funeral of their father, 
and advising him not to call him- 
self “Carol II.” Seemingly he re- 
solved to take his sister’s advice, 
although newsgatherers and _ photo- 
graphers surrounded Carol’s villa 
day and night, hoping that he would 
dash by airplane to Rumania and 
seek to claim the Throne. 

Ferdinand’s Will. Despatches 
from Rumania told of the steady 
sobbing of Dowager Queen Marie, 
as the will of King Ferdinand 
was read, in the presence of herself, 
the three Regents and Premier 
Bratiano. 

By a codicil added to the origin- 
al will, Prince Carol is cut off from 
the inheritance of any real estate 
but is bequeathed some 6,600,000 
lei in cash ($400,000). Queen 
Marie of Jugoslavia cannot, as a 
foreign sovereign, own Rumanian 
real estate, and therefore was 
willed a legacy in cash and secur- 


ities. The Dowager Queen 
Marie of Rumania will receive 


an income and the use of several 
palaces during life; but the residual 
bulk of the king’s fortune and 
estates was willed chiefly to King 
Michael* ($30,000,000), Princess 
Tleana and Prince Nicholas. 

The codicil of King Ferdinand 
concluded: “I cannot close without 
remembering with all my heart my 





*As King of Rumania, Michael Twill 
receive the Crown Jewels ($35,000,000), and 
a civil list of $500,000 per annum, plus 
other income of $2,000,000 per annum. 
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dear son Carol, for whom I wish 
a happy time in the new life which 
he has chosen against our wishes. 
. . « I demand that he shall not 
return until all the constitutional 
authorities allow him to do so.’ 

Ferdinand’s Funeral. Three 
Greek Orthodox services were per- 
formed over the body of King 
Ferdinand: the first at the Castle 
in Sinaia, where he died; the 
second in the Chapel Royal of 
the Cotroceni Palace, in Bucharest; 
and the last at the ancient Cathe- 
dral of Curtea de Arges, a still 
medieval town 100 miles from 
Bucharest, where Rumania’s royal- 
ties lie buried. At the three serv- 
ices great censers filled the air 
with smoking perfume, and in 
Bucharest the priests intoned a 
resonant Gregorian chant, while the 
bearded Patriarch stood robed in 
Biblical and almost regal splendor. 
Cried the Dowager Queen Marie, 
kneeling beside her husband’s bier: 
“He was a saint! Oh, a saint on 
earth. ...I would gladly have given 
my own life could he have been 
spared!” Said King Michael, seek- 
ing to comfort her: “Don’t cry, 
grandmama.” 

Peasants stood all along the 
route of the funeral train, most of 
them barefoot and in homespun 
garments. All held bowls of holy 
water which they emptied rever- 
ently upon the slowly chuffing fu- 
neral train. 

At Curtea de Arges, the Dowager 
Queen Marie broke down complete- 


‘ly, and sobbed aloud, swooned. She 


recovered at last, sufficiently to lay 
upon the grave a wreath of lilies, 
which she had picked herself, and a 
large pillow of white roses sent from 
Paris by Prince Carol. Near her 
there stood during the ceremony 
her son-in-law, King Alexander of 
Jugoslavia, her brother-in-law, 
Prince Hohenzollern-Sigmarigen, 
and the deposed King George II of 
Greece. Airplanes dropped flowers, 
and the earth trembled slightly at 
a long farewell salute of 101 guns. 


POLAND 


Gallant Dictator 


Six hundred U. S. citizens of 
Polish blood arrived in Warsaw 
last week and were received in 
audience by the “National Hero” 
and “Dictator” Marshal Josef Pil- 
sudski. Towering and eccentric, 
the Marshal showed to his visitors 
a most amiable side of his often 
petulant and arbitrary character. 
Perhaps he was touched when one 
of the pilgrims, Mlle. Janusewska, 
an especially attractive young 
woman, sank weeping at his feet, 
overcome at the moment when she 
was supposed to have made a little 
speech accompanying the presenta- 
tion of a handsome gold-handled 
sabre. 

In a trice the powerful right 








DICTATOR PILSUDSKI 
“IT ask you to kiss all your friends.” 


arm of Marshal Pilsudski had 
raised up Mlle. Janusewska. Hav- 
ing saluted her with respectful 
gallantry, he turned to the other 
pilgrims. “I myself will finish the 
beautiful speech of this young lady. 
I know that you greet me in the 
name of all Polish-Americans. I 
welcome you here and I ask you 
to kiss all your friends, when you 
return, both Polish and American, 
in behalf of the land of Poland.” 


NICARAGUA 


Marines Rescued 


When 39 U. S. marines and 48 
Nicaraguan constables were at- 
tacked last week at the remote town 
of Ocotal, by 600 armed Nica- 
raguans, only one eyewitness came 
forward with a complete and fac- 
tual albeit hair-raising account. 
This personage, Sefior Arnaldo 
Ramirez Abaunza, chief municipal 
official at Ocotal, wrote: 

“~, The hour is 1 a.m. ‘ 

I hear shouts of ‘death to the 
Americans’ in the streets. . 
Six hundred or maybe 1,000 strong, 


the forces of General Augusto 
Calderon Sandino surround the 
Americans under Major Gilbert 


Hatfield and attack from all sides. 

. The fighting becomes general. 
.. . Our constabulary fight bravely 
in the Municipal Park. ... Ameri- 
can sharpshooters keep the cor- 
ners clear. ... Browning and 
two Lewis guns rake the yard. 

. . Anyone so imprudent as to 
cross meets death... . 

“The hosts of Sandino sweep on, 


attempting to capture the park, to 
use the stone wall for protection. 
It is now daylight—the Americans 
have not retreated an inch. The 
constabulary maintain their posi- 
tions. The American sharpshoot- 
ers are piling up the dead. 
“Sandino offers me and the di- 
rector of police safety and protec- 
tion if we surrender. I refuse. 


“Sandino remains at the entrance 
of the city directing the movements 
of his troops. He sends a note to 
the heroic Major Hatfield, intimat- 
ing that as he [Hatfield] has no 
water, he will eventually have to 
surrender. Hatfield replies: 
“‘Received your message, and say 
with or without water, a marine 
never surrenders. We remain here 
until we die or are captured.’ 

“The Major and his gallant men 
are fighting like lions. The fight- 
ing continues. ... 

“Tt is 10 a. m. Two scouting air- 
planes are seen. They fly low and 
fire on Sandino’s forces and fly 
away. We all know they will come 
back with more bombs and planes 
and the people become frightened. 
Noncombatants ask me to speak to 
Sandino, requesting him to retire 
for the sake of humanity. This I 
know he will not do. 

“Five airplanes are seen at 3 p.m. 
They approach in battle formation; 
then they get in line, flying low; and 
open fire with their machine ‘guns. 
They drop bombs on Sandino’s 
army, which now is beginning to 
retreat. ; 

“On the floor I see a marine 
dead*—the only casualty among the 
Americans. I go to the constabulary. 


There is none dead, only four 
wounded. 
“In the park and inside the 


houses are Sandino’s dead. In one 
place I count 21 and I have not 
looked around.”} 

Responsibility. The presence of 
General Sandino in the vicinity of 
Ocotal with a large, well-armed 


* force was reported over a fortnight 


ago by the Associated Press. Yet 
the U. S. garrison at Ocotal con- 
tinued to number only 39 marines; 
and observers agreed that they 
would almost certainly have ~— 
wiped out last week had not U. 
scouting planes chanced to Sas 
the attack by General Sandino and 
summoned heavy bombers from Ma- 
nagua, 110 miles distant (a five-day 
march). Who was responsible for 
stationing so puny a S. force 
in a region known to be enemy- 
infested ? 

In command of the 3,000 marines 


*Private Michael A. Obleski, of Roulette. 
Pa. 

+Marine officers reported, after “a loo 
around,” that 300 of General Sandino’s men 
were killed and 100 wounded. These sur 
prisingly large casualties were accounted for 
by two or three hits by powerful im 4 
bombs among the massed attackers whose 
bodies were instantly mangled and blown 
to fragments, 
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now stationed in Nicaragua (TIME, 
May 23) is Brigadier General Lo- 
gan Feland. His state of mind last 
week was indicated by a radiogram 
which reached his wife at Atlantic 
City, following the successful action 
at Ocotal. She read: “All seems well 
today. Thank God for the power of 
aviation that saved our men. Love. 
(Signed) LOGAN 


Hero. A fierce, tropical storm was 
raging when orders came for the 
five U. S. bombers to soar up from 
their base at Managua and succor 
the 39 marines besieged in Ocotal. 
He who led the bombers through 
the storm was 42-year-old Major 
Ross Erastus (“Rusty”) Rowell, an 
airman only four years in the serv- 
ice. 


Purposeful, he tore through the 
gale at 100 miles an hour—finally 
sighting and circling over Ocotal. 
“Click” went the small, simple mech- 
anism of his bomb release. Far 
below, masses of men became sud- 
denly red, formless and conglomer- 
ate. Within half an hour a flock of 
black vultures were coasting down 
through the hot, cruel air. 


Two days later Brigadier General 
Feland cabled to Washington: “I 
recommend that the distinguished 
service medal be awarded Major 
Ross E. Rowell. . . . At Ocotal he 
led the planes to the attack with 
the highest tactical skill and dis- 
tinguished courage. He broke the 
masses of the enemy, destroyed the 
greater part of them and drove the 
remainder from the field.” 


“Rusty” Rowell became automati- 
cally a hero. 

Right or Wrong? The Ocotal af- 
fair revived last week with great- 
est virulence the question whether 
the Administration of U. S. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has been right or 
wrong in its recent dealings with 
Nicaragua (TIME, Jan 3 et seq.). 

A Latin - American comment 
which was not more than typically 
censorius appeared in the leading 
newspaper of Mexico City, Excel- 
sior: “May President Coolidge sleep 
peacefully after the assassination 
of 300 Nicaraguans who committed 
the error of defending their coun- 
try, violated by an invader!” 


Excelsior went on to postulate 
that General Sandino was _ right 
when he alone of all the Nicara- 
guan commanders refused to sur- 
render and be disarmed by U. S. 
marines (TIME, May 30). 

“The courage of Sandino,” said 
Excelsior, “is not understood by vile 
souls incapable of gentlemanly acts, 
who would have placed in the elec- 
tric chair even Don Quixote as a 
punishment for his most gallant 
adventures. ... 

“While all this is taking place 
that virtuous and severe President 
Coolidge murmurs praises and Bib- 
lical Psalms, delivers addresses of 
moral sentences and pleads that 








N. E. A. 
WILLIAM E. CHAPMAN 
No coward. 
(See Mexico) 


justice, peace and fraternity should 
unite all men.” 

In Washington, D. C., the Ad- 
ministration’s view was presented 
by U. S. Secretary of State Frank 
Billings Kellogg. He recalled that 
General Sandino was indeed the 
only Nicaraguan commander who 
refused to disarm his forces; but 
Mr. Kellogg drew from this refusal 
the conclusion not that General 
Sandino is a “patriot,” but instead 
the decision that he is “an outlaw 
a whose acts have no political 
significance.” The Secretary backed 
up this postulate by stating that 
General Sandino’s men have _ re- 
cently sought to maintain them- 
selves by foraging upon the pro- 
perty of U. S. citizens and others 
in Nicaragua. Thus they would fall 
directly within the scope of U. S. 
marines sent by President Coolidge 
“to protect the lives and property 
of U. S. citizens.” 


“Determined to Die.” General 
Sandino retired into hiding after 
his defeat, but soon sent out 
a message of defiance: “Whoever 
believes we are downcast by these 
heavy casualties, misjudges my 
army, for today we are more im- 
patient than ever to seek out the 
traitors of our country, determined 
to die if we cannot secure liberty.” 


Meanwhile there arrived at Ma- 
nagua Rear Admiral David Foote 
Sellers, U. S. N., to succeed Rear 
Admiral Julian L. Latimer as com- 
mander of the U. S. special service 
squadron in Nicaragua. Immediately 
upon landing, Rear Admiral Sel- 
lers was informed by Brigadier 
General Feland that numerous de- 
tachments of U. S. marines were 
maneuvering with intent to sur- 


round and subdue the forces of 
General Sandino. 

Rear Admiral Latimer, who was 
in Washington last week, said: 
“Sandino has no political signifi- 
cance in Nicaragua—no more than 
Jesse James* had in the United 
States.” 


MEXICO 


Unmotivated Crime 


Midnight noises awakened Wil- 
liam E. Chapman, U. S. Consul at 
Puerto Mexico, in the State of 
Vera Cruz. Soon Consul Chapman, 
no coward, was tiptoeing downstairs 
with a dim lamp as his only cuide. 

The stairs creeked. Suddenly 
two burly peons confronted Mr. 
Chapman. One poked a gun at 
him. The other brandished a knife. 


Thus threatened, Consul Chap- 
man retreated step by step to his 
bedroom, the peons making no de- 
mands but simply prodding him on. 
There the man with the revolver 
suddenly fired at point blank range, 
sending a bullet into Mr. Chap- 
man’s left breast which fortunately 
passed cleanly through, not leav- 
ing a mortal wound. An instant 
later both peons dashed from the 
house. 


Consul Chapman, succored by 
friends, expressed the opinion that 
the man who had fired upon him 
was “simply an anarchist”; and de- 
clared himself unable to imagine 
any motive for the crime. Observ- 
ers remembered that the U. S. Con- 
sulate at Puerto Mexico, was estab- 
lished only last March. 





*Few know that Jesse E. James, a Los 
Angeles attorney, is the son of the late no- 
torious Jesse James (1847-82). Lawyer 
James has said: “Jesse James with his 
brother Frank and a group of other Con- 
federate soldiers, refused to admit defeat 
when the war was over, and carried on a 
guerrilla warfare until they were pro- 
nounced outlaws by an edict of the Govern- 
ment and rewards were set upon their 
heads. With all that has been written 
about father no one has ever, to my 
knowledge, accused him of cowardice or of 
breaking his word.’’ 


Although this view of the purity of 
Jesse James’s motives has been widely ac- 
cepted, his actions included the killing of a 
very large number of persons, chiefly sher- 
iffs, and on one authentic occasion he and 
four companions attacked 60 Union sol- 
diers and managed to kill 52. He made 
almost a habit of giving poor farmers 
money to pay off their mortgages, but 
usually recovered the sum from the holder 
of the mortgage by violent means. 


Certain detectives sent to “take Jesse 
James dead or alive’ adopted the ques- 
tionable expedient of tossing a bomb into 
his house which killed his youngest brother 
and tore off the arm of his mother, this 
at a time when Jesse was some miles dis- 
tant. Thereafter Jesse considered that so- 
ciety had defied him to do his worst and 
he did it. He was shot in the back, at 
last, while in the act of straightening a 
motto on the wall, by a man who had 
been his friend but yielded to the tempta- 
tion of a $10,000 reward set by the State 
of Missouri for Jesse’s capture or ex- 
termination. A lyricist of the day wrote: 
Why did they kill him thus so sudden? 
Why pin on him Death’s awful lance? 
Why pluck the flower just in its budding? 
Why didn’t they give poor Jesse a chance? 
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MUSIC 





Schubert Prizes 


A busy public, that insists upon 
labeling every genius with a single 
superlative, likes to peg Beethoven 
as the “greatest orchestral com- 
poser,” Schubert “the greatest song 
writer.” Both were German con- 
temporaries, both suffered cruel af- 
fliction, neither married. With that 





FRANZ SCHUBERT 
The “scoundrel” was soon “exposed.” 


.the similarity ends. Where Bee- 


thoven, the austere, cried out in 
the music of every man’s sorrow, 
Schubert, the gentle, preferred a 
lyrical opiate. Where Beethoven, 
the Master, died amidst reverence 
in a thunderstorm, Schubert, the 
unknown, passed away in ignominy. 
It is said that they met on one oc- 
casion when Schubert, struggling 
against shyness, made bold to visit 
the leonine Beethoven. Beethoven, 
as was his custom, received all 
visitors with overwhelming cere- 
mony. Schubert was awed by the 
torrential welcome and when Bee- 
thoven, on glancing over some vari- 
ations dedicated to him by the tim- 
id visitor, appeared to be amazed 
by what he saw, the panic-stricken 
composer fled from the house. Such 
different personalities will soon 
again be associated together in 
the news-conscious public mind, for 
Schubert will be celebrated this 
year with a centenary festival sim- 
ilar to Beethoven’s of last year. 


The immediate propulsive force 
of the movement is the announce- 
ment by the Columbia Phonograph 
Co. of prizes for the best composi- 
tion completing Schubert’s unfin- 
ished Symphony No. 8, in B Minor. 
The awards will be apportioned as 
follows: One first prize ($750), 
one second prize ($250) and a third 
prize (honorable mention) to be 





awarded to winners in each of the 
following ten zones—U. S.; Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania; Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway; France, Belgium, 
Switzerland; Germany, Holland; 
Great Britain; Italy; Poland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland; 
Spain, Portugal; Russia, Ukrania. 
A grand prize of: $10,000 will be 
awarded to the final winner, se- 
lected as the best of the first prize 
winners. The contest will be un- 
der the supervision of the Society 
of the Friends of Music. The 
awards, in all, total $20,000. 


Franz Schubert sold many of 
his most beautiful creations for 
20c. He submitted the “Erl-King” 
to Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipsic pub- 
lishers. They, suspicious of the 
MS. from Vienna, wrote to one 
Franz Schubert of Dresden, Royal 
Church composer, inquired if he 
had submitted the song. The an- 
swer: “With the utmost astonish- 
ment I inform you that this cantata 
was never composed by me. I will 
use every endeavor to discover who 
has so discourteously sent you this 
bit of patchwork and expose the 
scoundrel who so misused my 
name.” The “patchwork” was writ- 
ten in 1816, accepted for publica- 
tion in 1821. 


In Paris 


Mary McCormic, soprano, one- 
time protégée of Mary Garden, and 
William Martin, tenor, onetime 
(1921) mainstay of the Harvard 
Glee Club, broke a precedent last 
week in Paris. They were the first 
natives of the U. S. ever to appear 
in leading roles at the National 
Opera.. They sang well the roles 
of Marguerite and Faust, respective- 
ly, in Charles Francois Gounod’s 
mighty Faust. 

Miss McCormic has signed a con- 
tract with the National Opera un- 
til next April; Mr. Martin will re- 
main for two months. Both had 
previously attracted attention by 
their performances in the Opera 
Comique. 


At Bayreuth 


To many a musician and many 
a dramatist, the Bayreuth Festival 
in Germany partakes of the nature 
of a ceremony in honor of a saint. 
The saint is Richard Wagner, who 
stated—and lived according to his 
statement—that the artist’s func- 
tion is a religious one, to lead the 
public mind “by ideal representa- 
tion of the allegorical picture to 
the comprehension of the inner es- 
sence, the divine, unspeakable 
Truth.” 


To that end, he composed his 


series of operas, drama-music spec- 
tacles called Der Ring des Niebe- 
lungen, knowing’ full well that they 
could never be adequately present- 
ed by conventional opera companies 
under conventional conditions. They 
would require a special theatre, a 
special ensemble, a special audi- 
ence, a special period of time con- 
secrated to their comprehension. 
To bring about possible conditions, 
he conceived the idea of building 
a theatre, specially dedicated to 
such productions as The Ring. He 
would build it of cheap boards, 
slap it up in a meadow, invite his 
artists and his audience, “and when 
all was ready, I would give three 
performances of Siegfried in one 
week; after the third the theatre 
would be pulled down and my 
score burned. To those who were 
pleased with it, I would say: 
‘There, go and do likewise.’” Such 
was the sublime abnegation of 
Richard Wagner, who, at the age 
of 60, was pleased to stand on his 
head in the presence of a visitor 
and boast “that is more than you 
can do.” 

With his heavy jaw set against 
the odds and his bright eyes on 
Heaven, the rugged old crusader 
succeeded in organizing the theatre 
of his inspiration at Bayreuth in 
1876. Since then, the Wagnerian 
operas have been presented as he 
wished, but the scores are not 
burned nor is the theatre torn 
down. Neither unfortunately do 
others go and do likewise. But 
the music is preserved and sung 
annually with the fervor which 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


He played Spider to Schubert’s 
Miss Muffet. 


characterizes the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau. 

Last year there was no festival 
at Bayreuth, because the theatre 
was undergoing necessary post- 
War repairs. 

This year, however, from July 
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19 to Aug. 20, it is being resumed 
under the stage direction of Sieg- 
fried Wagner (son of the com- 
poser), the orchestral leadership of 
Karl Elmendorf, Karl Muck and 
Anton Witek. Tristan und Isolde 
was the first production. It will 
be followed by Parsifal and Der 
Ring des Nibelungen. 

Critics announced the productions 
were brilliant—worthy candles for 
the shrine. 








ART 


Prix de Rome 


Scores of U. S. citizens under 
30 years of age submit, each year, 
their best work in painting, in 
sculpture, in architectural or land- 
scape design, to compete for four 
Prix de Rome scholarships. Each 
of the four winners receives $1,250 
cash yearly for three years, plus 
lodging and studio at the American 
Academy in Rome for three years, 
plus life membership in the Grand 
Central Galleries, Manhattan. 

When the judges awarded the 
painting and sculpture scholarships 
for 1927, each of the winners was 
found to be a student at the Yale 
a of Fine Arts (TIME, May 
16). 





In architecture, too, the scholar- 
ship went to a student at the Yale 
School of Fine Arts (TIME, June 
13). 

Last week the scholarship in 
landscape design was awarded to 
a man weighing 150 pounds, who 
played centre on the Cornell Uni- 
versity football eleven, who was 
highest in scholastic standing in 
the 1927 class at Cornell College 
of Architecture. His name: Michael 
Rapuano, 23, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
His landscape design for a museum 
of fine arts in a municipal park 
was the best of the 1927 competi- 
tion. 








AERONAUTICS 





Notes 


Queer Birds. On Long Island, 
disaster came last week to two 
queer mechanical birds. At Curtiss 
Field, the Sellars four-winged 
plane, weighing only 150 pounds, 
burst into flames when its tiny two- 
cylinder engine back-fired, ignited 
some gasoline on the cockpit floor. 
Test Pilot Frank Cordova escaped 
with his life, even though his hair 
and his shoes caught on fire..... 
At Roosevelt Field, the “Flying 
Doughnut,” a plane with four circu- 
lar wings, invented by Dr. George 
Francis Myers, collapsed on the 
runway of its maiden voyage. Rea- 
son: the doughnut wings became 
disconnected from the fuselage... . 





TIME 


Champion’s Dive. Lieut. Carl- 
ton G. Champion of the U. S. 
Navy was 36,000 feet (about seven 
miles) above the earth in a Wright 
Apache biplane last week, when his 
Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” engine 
exploded. Seven of the nine pis- 
ton rods shot out, ripping holes 
in the plane’s wings, knocking the 
oxygen tube out of Lieutenant 
Champion’s mouth. His goggles 
were frosted so that he could hard- 
ly see, but he volplaned (dived in 
great circles) toward the earth, 
made a successful landing in a corn 
field, near Bolling Field, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Said he: “I fell like 
a bat out of hell.” On the flight 
he wore several suits of silk under- 
wear, a woolen suit, a feather- 
lined jacket, a fur-lined leather 
flying suit—all of which had been 
put on ice to prevent him from 
smothering before he reached the 
freezing upper air. Going up, he 
disappeared from sight in ten 
minutes. Readings of his _ baro- 
graphs showed that he reached a 
height of 39,000 feet, failed to 
shatter the world’s altitude record 
of 40,820 feet. 


Black Returns. Few men have 
more effectively demonstrated that 
flying is both safe and pleasant 
than Van Lear Black, chairman of 
the board of the Baltimore Sun. 
He returned last week in a Fokker 
monoplane to Amsterdam, Holland, 
having completed a leisurely 39- 
day round-trip to the island of 
Java in the Dutch East Indies. 
Accompanied by his valet and two 
Dutch pilots, Mr. Black flew nearly 
20,000 miles,* paused at such places 
as Budapest, Constantinople, Alep- 
po, Bagdad, Bunder Abhas, Cal- 
cutta, Singapore, Batavia. 


. 


Cigar Store. It became known 
last week that the U. S. Govern- 
ment had issued its first airplane 
peddler’s license to the United 
Cigar Stores Co., in order to legal- 
ize that company’s “flying cigar 
store” now hopping about the land 
in the form of a Sikorsky biplane 
(TIME, July 18). 


Roller Coaster. Inventor C. Fran- 
cis Jenkins of Washington, D. C., 
has been devoting himself to the 
problem of launching and landing 
airplanes in as little space as pos- 
sible. A fortnight ago, he an- 
nounced the _ reversible propeller 
which, he hopes, will be an effec- 
tive “air brake” when a plane 
lands (TIME, July 25). Last week, 
he announced a launching runway, 
resembling a roller coaster. A 
plane, with its engine roaring, would 
be released at the top of this run- 
jway, 32 feet high. The pull of 
gravity and of the engine would 
send the plane down the incline in 
a natural nose dive, while guard 
rails hold the wheels and tail-skid 
in place. On the lower part of 


*It is only 24,896 miles around the world 
at the equator. 
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the incline, when the plane has 
gained twice the necessary flying 
speed, the tail-skid channel is de- 
pressed below the level of the front 
wheels, the guard rails end, the 
take-off is automatic. Inventor Jen- 
kins believes this runway can be 
built for less than $10,000. 


EDUCATION 











In Chicago 


President Max Mason of Chica- 
go University was host last week 
to an Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Institutions ‘of Higher 
Learning. Discussions centred on 
his proposition that colleges will 
get nowhere while they work on 
“the assumption that the majority 
of students come to our colleges 
to resist education.” Whether that 
assumption arises from or deter- 
mines the undergraduate attitude, 
the fact remains that there is a 
game of student v. instructor, 
learning v. credits. This game 
would stop and the players either 
go home or work seriously, thinks 
President. Mason, if comprehensive 
examinations were substituted for 
the present credit system wherein 
each course passed, each “credit” 
won, is an integer in the formula 
of “Success.” President Mason 
went so far as to hint that the 
University of Chicago might be 
among the first to “demonstrate 
the courage to calmly abolish the 
entire system of credit’ bookkeep- 
ing.”* 

If colleges are going to be less 
mechanical about how they teach, 
they will need to be more scrupu- 
lous about whom they teach. Pres- 
ident Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch 
College (Yellow Springs, Ohio) and 
President Frank L. McVey of the 
University of Kentucky both harped 
on the increasing necessity for 
stricter,- more selective admissions 
policies. To this phase of the sub- 
ject the Chicago Tribune made a 
characteristic contribution: “. 
It may be that the education proc- 
esses will have to catch the student 
at a much younger age to give 
him the whole works. . yg 


Research Report 


During the week, School and So- 
ciety (weekly) published’ parts of 
a research report from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, which con- 





*The “credit’? system is the object of 
a particularly pointed attack by Dr. Wil- 
liam Setchel Learned of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
in a paper on “The Quality of the Educa- 
tional Process in the United States and in 
Europe” in the Foundation’s current bul- 
letin. Dr. Learned contrasts the dis- 
ciplined convergence upon a single field, 
in European scholarship, with the dissipa- 
tion of energy and attention permitted in 
U. S. classrooms, where Humorist Stephen 
Leacock pretended to find a student “‘tak- 
ing Turkish, music and architecture not 
because he meant to be choirmaster in 2 
Turkish cathedral but because they came at 
9, 10 and 11.” 
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tained suggestive findings for col- 
lege-entrance authorities to pon- 
der. It. was not surprising to 
learn from. this,-report that stud- 
ents who had done well in high 
school had done well in college, 
or to hear that “the bottom 20% 
{of the group studied] might have 
been barred from entering college 
to the profit of all concerned, in- 
cluding themselves.” More  dis- 
quieting was the fact that the de- 
scendants of American-born grand- 
parents stood about half as well in 
their studies as descendants of 
foreign-born grandparents. Also, 
. . . the sons of fairly well edu- 
cated parents are not doing so 


well . . . not half so well, as the 
sons of relatively uneducated par- 
ents.” Moreover, “the faces of 


the inferior students look more 
typically ‘American’ than the 
others.” 


THE PRESS 








Super-Reporter | 


While crowds were rioting in 
Vienna and burning down the 
Palace of Justice last fortnight, a 
tall, stooped, cadaverous U. S. 
traveler with an expression half- 
way between a hunter and a man 
hunted, was stationed in Germany. 
It was Novelist Sinclair Lewis, now 
slipping off to dine with Berlin 
babbitts, now stalking away from 
insistent newspaper correspondents 
(Time, July 25). 

One correspondent from whom 
Mr, Lewis did not stalk away was 
Dorothy Thompson, curt, mannish, 
foreign servant of the New York 
Evening Post. They talked about 
the Vienna disturbance. “I wish 
I could see it,” said Novelist Lewis, 
absently. 

“Fine, come along,” snapped Miss 
Thompson. “I’m flying to Vienna 
at six o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

Mr. Lewis thought her prompt- 
ness in taking him up seemed “un- 
fair.’ But the thing was done. 
He had to go. 

In Manhattan, Miss Thompson’s 
employers grinned. She had made 
a great stroke. They splashed im- 
pressively on their front page about 
the celebrated novelist who was 
turning “reporter for a day” for 
the Post. They primed the Post’s 
readers for some stories of strife 
such as had not been written since 
Richard Harding Davis went to 
Cuba. 

When the “revolution” at Vienna 
was reported suddenly quelled, with 
only a few score civilians shot 
down by government troops, some 
of the Post’s readers supposed that 
this meant the super-reporting of 
Novelist Lewis would not come off. 
Others were mere hopeful, remem- 
bering that Mr,’ Lewis had _ been 
a reporter—in New Haven, Conn., 
in San Francisco, and hither and 
yon for the Associated Press—be- 
fore ever he sold a novel; and that 


TIME 





SINCLAIR LEWIS 
He noted “the blessed Red Cross.” 


even now his literary technique 
is regarded by critics simply as 
superlative journalese. They fan- 
cied Sinclair Lewis could do as 
much with the aftermath of a brief 
city riot as most correspondents 
could do with a full-fledged civil 
war. They were right. 

The Lewis articles in the Post 
quickly disposed of Novelist Lewis, 
the “romantic” figure, by revealing 
that he had never before been up 
in an airplane. At the Berlin fly- 
ing field, “everything in life be- 
came wildly different from the nor- 
mal, mousy existence of a literary 
gent mooching about his garden or 
his flat, writing words, words, 
words.” 

As quickly, Super-Reporter Lewis 
was brought forward to make ob- 
servations beyond the power of 
workaday hacks. “Dozens of air 
liners,” wrote the Super-Reporter, 
“with their vast wings of corru- 


gated metal, monstrous as pterodac- 


tyls, wallowed on ‘the macadam 
field.” 

Hangars, houses and _ steeples 
“quietly dropped into insignifi- 
eance.” The Super-Reporter fled 
“above the foam of thickening 
clouds . .. in the boiling fog which 
lay between us and the civil war 

. through the strange sky, in- 
sane with sunset,” to Bratislava. 
There, “everything was mad.” The 
Super-Reporter’s workaday com- 
rades miraculously procured auto- 
mobiles in “that madness in the 
dark.” 

In Vienna, all was peaceful down 
the broad, leafy boulevards, But 
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at the Central Cemetery, the Super- 
Reporter found a scene worthy of 
his typewriter. He mentally jot- 
ted down a neat phrase—“‘a mass 
burial for men and women who 
died in a mass movement”—and 
squared off to gather the scene’s 
color and emotion. 

There was the hastily mobilized 
reservist militia, “in awkward 
shambling uniforms of _ ill- dyed 
green buckram,” marshaling per- 
haps 2,000 mourners. The Super- 
Reporter noted “an old wattled 
hinterland peasant with gold ear- 
rings. . .. The pathetic mourning 
of the very poor—ragged arm 
bands made from black petticoats. 

He described the 60 coffins 
at the grey stone gates “under the 
splendor of flowers, red banners 
and black streamers.” He let Nov- 
elist Lewis spill drops of irony on 
the “oozing” funeral orations: “. .. 
such measured, useful and reason- 
able words . . . uttered by bearded 
and clever men—all of it like a 
nice debating society.” 

The crowd was still, “like the 
two minutes’ silence on Armistice 
Day in London, when stranger 
looked at stranger in the incredible 
silence which gripped the roaring 
city.” 

The funeral march began with a 
brilliant silver coffin, a child’s cof- 
fin. The Super-Reporter dashed 
away his own “ludicrously senti- 
mental tears,” swallowed hard and 
snatched up minor incidents for the 
eager readers of the New York 
Evening Post. 

He saw an urchin and a police- 
man in comic argument. He noted 
“sombre men with the blessed Red 
Cross on their arms,” with stretch- 
ers ready for emergencies, which 
soon arose. “A youth of fine fea- 
tures and clear eyes” went sud- 
denly mad, presumably with grief. 
“He bellowed horribly. He stretched 
his hands like the claws of a 
leopard and leaped upon one of the 
guards, screaming.” They carried 
him off. The crowd followed the 
coffins. 

Refining the pathos further, the 
Super-Reporter told of a sobbing 
man who told how his brother had 
been shot down carrying a Mozart 
score they were to have played to- 


“gether. . . . “Vienna slept and 


dreamed of cakes and whipped 
eream. .. .”" ¢« 


The Lewis articles gained wide no- 
tice in the U. S. Editors envied the 
Evening Post its coup. Foreign 
correspondents outwardly echoed the 
sentiments of the Evening Post’s 
Miss Thompson in Berlin, who said 
to Super-Reporter Lewis with mock 
grudging: “I guess it’s all right, 
but it does seem a rather long 
way of saying, as I could, ‘Flew to 
Vienna. Quiet.’’ 

Inwardly, however, Miss Thomp- 
son and her peers were saying: 
“It just shows what you can write 
when you’ve got the big name and 
they let you cut loose. That is, if 
you’ve got the ability.” 
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Judge Rutherford 


“Through the gracious providence 
of Jehovah,” the voice of Judge 
Joseph Frederick Rutherford, pres- 
ident, the International Bible Stu- 
dents’ Association, boomed from 
Toronto last week to pass out from 
53 separate radio broadcasting sta- 
tions. The “hook-up” was the 
widest in radio history and was the 
result of a goading which Judge 
Rutherford several weeks ago drove 
at President Merlin Hall Ayles- 
worth of National Broadcasting Co. 


It was at a hearing of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission in Wash- 
ington. The commission had given 
the radio wave length of WBBR, 
Judge Rutherford’s station, to WJZ 
of the National Broadcasting Co., 
and had refused to allocate any 
wave length to WBBR. WBBR was 
considered an unessential station. 


That was complot, cried Judge 
Rutherford. The “regular” churches 
were seeking to destroy his sect. 
In 1918 they had him sent to At- 
lanta Penitentiary for obstructing 
the War draft. But the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, after he had 
spent eight months in jail, had or- 
dered him released. The present 
exclusion from the air was another 
“frame-up.” Mr. Aylesworth was 
in cahoots with the preachers. 


“T dare you to let me speak from 
your station,” Judge Rutherford 
had shouted at Mr. Aylesworth dur- 
ing the Radio Commission hearing. 


“You may speak, sir, for one 
hour on any day and at any hour 
you may select,” Mr. Aylesworth 
exclaimed angrily. 


“All right. I choose 3 p. m., 
Sunday, July 24 next.” Astute, the 
Judge chose the hour during which 
the New York Federation of 
Churches had been broadcasting the 
past four years. He would reach 
the ears of his “enemy” congrega- 
tions; he would make the “devil’s” 
spear serve as the staff of Jehovah, 
whose aid-de-camp he pictures him- 
seif. 


Last week he was in Toronto to 
lecture to the International Bible 
Students’ Association convention 
there. Mr. Aylesworth, better than 
his promise, gave his sharp goader 
all his radio facilities. 


The International Bible Students’ 
Association represents a _ religious 
phenomenon now about 50 years 
old. It began with “Pastor” Charles 
Taze Russell who organized the 
Watch Tower Bible & Tract So- 
ciety in Pennsylvania to spread his 
interpretations of the Old & New 
Testaments. Moving to Manhattan 
he incorporated the People’s Pulpit 
Association for the same purpose. 
Later, in London, the International 


Bible Students’ Association took 
form. His followers were called 
“Russellites.” Since his death in 
1916, when Joseph Frederick Ruth- 
erford took charge, they denominate 





© Keystone 
JUDGE RUTHERFORD 
“I dare you to let me speak.” 


themselves Bible Students. Their 
membership they claim is in the 
millions; they have tens of thou- 
sands of local associations, called 
“ecclesias” and ruled by “elders” 
and “deacons”; publications are in 
37 languages. They have no paid 
ministers. Workers receive bare 
expenses. Excess money gathered 
from believers go to further their 
spread of “Pastor” Russell’s, now 
Judge Rutherford’s, ideas.* 


Those ideas are that the Bible, 
the Prophets and Revelations es- 
pecially, forecast and prefix all 
earthly doings. By judicious use 
of Biblical excerpts Bible Students 
have “established” that three per- 
iods of time, termed “cosmos,” have 
governed human affairs. 

Cosmos I is assumed to have be- 
gun with Adam and ended with the 
Flood, at 4128 B. C. Its duration 
was 1,656 years. 

Cosmos II is assumed to have be- 
gun with the Flood and ended with 
the War, at 1914. Its duration was 
6,042 years. 

Cosmos III is assumed to have be- 
gun with the War and to end in 
2874. This is the time of “Christ’s 
invisible reign.” The “Kingdom of 
God” will have filled the whole 
earth. His 144,000 true members of 
the true Church of Christ will be 
sorted out and lifted up “to reign 





*He was for 14 years a circuit judge in 
Missouri; “consecrated myself to the Lord” 
in 1906. He is now 58 years old. 


with Christ” for 1,000 years.” This 
selection is supposed to have been 
going on since 1874. The War was 
one great proving of the chosen 
ones. By 1928 will have come, the 
predictions go, another great cat- 
aclysm, a grand bust-up. “Nations 
will battle; the dead will be dung on 
the earth.” 


After 2874 the “Ages to Come” 
will begin. 


Better in a Hall? 


When the annual year book of 
Trinity Parish, Manhattan, was 
published last week, many persons 
felt the need of sitting down to 
ponder and digest an article signed 
by Rector the Rev. Caleb R. Stet- 
son of Trinity Episcopal Church. 
He wrote: 


“We in Trinity Parish do not 
marry people indiscriminately. We 
marry only those who have been 
baptized. . 

“The fashionable church wedding 
is often vulgar as well as pagan. 
The church is turned over to a 
florist who does his best to take 


. away every appearance of the Holy 


Place. . « ; 


“There is no excuse for the use 
of the church for such display. It 
were far better if such weddings 
took place in a hall where an 
adequate entertainment could prop- 
erly be given. The church should 
draw the distinction more clearly 
than ever before between civil and 
religious marriage ceremonies. .. . 


“Only those who believe in the 
Christian ideal of marriage should 
have the right to be married in 
church.” 


Commenting on present trends in 
marriage, Dr. Stetson prophesied: 


p “There is a definite propaganda 
for fréer divorce which seems to 
be making considerable headway. 
We may even come to the point 
where trial marriages may _ be 
legalized; or to the condition where 
divorce is granted without question 
on the application of both or even 
of one of the parties to a mar- 
riage. ... 


“It may even be argued, that 
legalized polygamy has certain fea- 
tures which recommend it as com- 
pared with the progressive polyg- 
amy and respectable promiscuity 
toward which we seem to be tend- 
ing. Polygamy, as practiced in 
the East, at least preserved the 
home for the children.” 


Of the modern concept of love, 
Dr. Stetson wrote: 


“There are many persons who 
think and say that when what is 
called ‘love’ has died, as the sort 
of ‘love’ they mean does die, then 
man and wife should separate. 
What they mean by love in many 
cases is simply sex-appeal, or a 
passing whim.” 
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Energy Calories 


At the University of Helsingfors, 
Finland, inquisitive physiologists 
calculated the amount of energy, as 
measured by calories (heat units), 
necessary for humans to do various 


things. Their findings: 

CAL- CAL- 
ACTIVITY ORIES ACTIVITY ORIES 
Lying still ....... 1 Fox trotting .... 4.78 


masonry.. 5.53 
gymnas- 


Stone 
Heavy 

SOUR. axassisnctinies 
Sawing wood ..... 


Walking slowly.. 2.6 
Light gymnastics 2.9 
House painting 3.3 
Housekeeping .. 3.31 A 

Walking rapidly 3.8 {okeing ~~ 
Waltzing ............. 3.99 Foil fencing 
Shimmying ....... 4.02 Sabre fenci 
Washing clothes 4.21 Running ............. 9. 
Black bottoming 4.68 Mazourka-ing ..1 
Schottishing ...... 4.76 Wrestling 


AD 
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Baby Breath 


@ In Chicago, in May, Albert Kat- 
zen, 2% years old, caught pneu- 
monia; he has required the constant 
administration of oxygen for more 
than a month. Last week, “he had 
an even chance” to live. 

@ In Brooklyn, Ruth Galfas, 14 
months old, caught a greedy chunk 
of banana in her windpipe; her 
father Hyman, frantic, ran with 
her to a drug store, was _ inter- 
cepted by Patrolman Francis Ryan. 


the baby seemed 
resource- 
ful, put a handkerchief over her 


mouth and-~ breathed down her 
throat for 20 minutes. She re- 
vived, 


lump; 
Patrolman Ryan, 


banana 
dead. 


Healthy Wall Paper 


Several years ago doctors paid 
attention to wall paper because 
they found that most of their 
patients poisoned by arsenic had 
inhaled it as dust from their green- 
tinted wall paper. Wall-paper 
makers ceased using arsenical dyes 
for their designs, 


More recently doctors were in- 
terested in wall paper under which 
cockroaches and other room vermin 
made their nests. Cockroaches for 
a long time were thought by so 
able a scientist as Dr. Johannes 
Fibiger, rector of the University 
of Copenhagen, to be a cause of 
cancer (TIME, Nov. 8). Also, Paris 
green, once popular for killing 
cockroaches, bed bugs and _ like 
triflers, is made of arsenic. 

Still more recently doctors have 
come to recognize the therapeutic 
values of colored wall coverings. 
That made the wall paper manu- 
facturers glad; they performed re- 














Patrolman Ryan, calm, dislodged the searches. Last week they cheered, 


Mothers—all over the world: 


From papoose to bambino, it’s 
the healthy child of every 
trace that is happy and easy 
to care for. And it’s the 
wise parent that sees to it 
that both mother and child poe 
as well as their provider is $ 
nourished delightfully by y 
wholewheatcrisplyshredded {i 
and thoroughly baked for fA 


fe 
digestion -comfort. 7 
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For hot mornings you'll like rich 
milk and fresh fruit and berries 
on Shredded Wheat. Other 
times of day, it’s always ready 
for unlimited recipe uses— 
described in the free recipe 


book, “Health in Every Shred” 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY : NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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when Richard E. Thibault of Man- 
hattan addressed their annual Na- 
tional Convention of Wall Paper 
Wholesalers & Retailers in Manhat- 
tan after this fashion: 

“The definite effects of color 
combinations, when brought out 
through striking designs, are well 
known to_ psychologists. Color 
alone has not curative qualities, 
but color expressed in design has. 

“It is a sign of national health 
that people are preferring this year 
larger designs and more pronounced 
colors. Yellows are coming to the 
front, tending to make oranges of 
reds. The stifling effect of great 
buildings and small apartment 
rooms is being offset by the use 
of scenic papers.” 





SCIENCE 





Chemists (Cont'd) 


The American Chemical Society’s 
midsummer’ matinees—an “insti- 
tute” attended by chemists of many 
nations (TIME, July 18) continued 
at State College, Pa. From dis- 
cussions of X-rays and gas war- 
fare the delegates passed to con- 
sideration of: 

Nitric Acid. Chemists Guy B. 
Taylor and T. A. Chilton of 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
urged U. S. manufacturers to speed 
their adoption of the European 
method of making nitric acid— 
from ammonia, one pound of which 
will replace five pounds of Chilean 
nitrate. 

Catalysis. Professor Hugh Stott 
Taylor of Princeton University 
proposed that U. S. industry endow 
a university to discover all there 
is to know about catalytic agents, 
the “marrying parsons” of chem- 
istry, which cause other substances 
to interact without themselves re- 
acting. 

More Oil. Scientists have been 
agreed that nature long since ceased 
making petroleum by _ subjecting 
large deposits of organic matter 
to centuries of subterranean pres- 
sure. But Dr. Hans Tropsch of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute (Miul- 
heim-an-der-Ruhr, Germany) gave 
hope that nature is still building 
oil stores, by another process. Ger- 
mans have perfected processes of 
manufacturing synthetic fuel oils 
by heating carbon (bituminous coal, 
lignite) in a stream of steam or 
natural gas, in the presence of cer- 
tain catalytics including iron. Ger- 
many’s fuel-oil supply now seems 
assured as long as her coal lasts. 
Dr. Tropsch pointed out that nat- 
ural gases collected from the crater 
of Mont Pelée were found to be 
mixed in proportions approximating 
those used in the laboratory for 
synthetic petroleum. With iron and 
the other catalytics abundant every- 
where, nature, too, must be making 
“artificial” oil. 

Water. Because it is everywhere, 
its properties are taken for granted 
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and, from them, much of the struc- 
ture of theoretical chemistry has 
been built up. But water is ac- 
tually most mysterious, should be 
studied, said Dean James Kennell 
of New York University. He re- 
minded his audience that in a 
world where the active constituent 
of the atmosphere was hydrogen in- 
stead of oxygen, fires would be ex- 
tinguished, not by throwing on 
water, but by some hydrocarbon 
such as gasoline. 


. 7 . 


Phonograph Reading 


The Marconi Co. of London last 
week announced a new creation by 
Captain Round, one of its engineer- 
employes. It was a _ benefit to 
blindness—a process by which a 
full-length novel can be recorded 
on six double-faced, twelve-inch 
phonograph records. Each record 
“reads aloud” some 5,000 words, 
lasting 40 minutes. The _ blind 
audience can “turn back” should 
it drop off to sleep during a dull 
chapter, or should the reading go 
too swiftly during a delectable pas- 
sage. 

Captain Round’s process provides 
for reading at normal speed. The 
Round records have three or four 
times the usual number of grooves 
of a twelve-inch record and rotate 
a third as fast.* 


7 - . 


Electric Plow 


Husbandmen of northern New 
York State await, with an interest 
more vicarious than immediate, the 
results of an expensive experiment 
reported last week at the farms of 
Donald Woodward, gentleman farm- 
er of Le Roy, N. Y. Mr. Wood- 
ward had his fields plowed by a 
share charged with 103,000 volts 
of electricity. Inventor Hamilton 
L. Coe of Pittsburgh had told Mr. 
Woodward that the current would 
electrocute weeds, grubs, soil bac- 
teria. Crops, he said, would spring 
from the volt-purged ground in 
record time and abundance. 





*The longest-playing U. S. records, an- 
nounced last autumn by Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, have 450 grooves to the inch; play 
40 minutes (Timg, Oct. 4). 
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DIGESTIVE AID 
that does its work . N 


in silence ! 














““One of the things I like best about Gastrogen Tablets,” writes Mrs. 
J. L. Williams, of 409 W. 13th St., Austin, Tex., “is the absence of 


gas and hiccups after you take them. 


“T used to take an occasional dose of soda for indigestion, and 


never could escape these unpleasant after-effects. 


But Gastrogen 


Tablets do their work so quietly that if my discomfort had not van- 
ished it would have been hard for me to believe I had taken any- 


thing at all.” 








ERHAPS you, too, 
have been annoyed like Mrs. Will- 
iams. If you have, you will be glad 
of the news that Gastrogen Tablets 
offer such prompt relief from indiges- 
tion without the usual disturbance of 
gas and rumblings in the stomach. 

The objection to soda bicarbonate 
is the alkaline residue it leaves in the 
stomach, which hampers normal di- 
gestion and brings on the gas and 
hiccups that make one so conspicu- 
ously miserable. 


Gastrogen Tablets are harmless 
and effective 


Gastrogen Tablets contain no soda. 
They are compounded of 
antacids that cannot act ex- 
cept in the presence of acid. So, 
after neutralizing the acidity 


Of Interest to Physicians 
and Druggists Only 


This reaction shows what happens 
in the stomach when you take soda: 
HC! + NaHCO; = NaCl + COz2z 
+ HeO 

Notice the quantity of carbon di- 
oxide set free, then compare it 
with this equation, which pictures 
the action of Gastrogen Tablets: 


HCl + %CaCOs= % CaCl + 
% COz2+ %H20 













of the stomach, they cease their 
work entirely and any excess passes 
from the system harmlessly and un- 
changed. You get quick relief—you 
get effective relief—and you avoid 
the embarrassments of eructation 
(the medical term for the social error 
of belching). 


* * * 


Gastrogen Tablets work so quickly 
that they drive away the discomfort 
of indigestion, heartburn and gas in 
5 or 1ominutes. Two or three tablets 
are usually effective. Get them today 
—try them next time your dinner 
brings you distress—you'll be sur- 
prised and delighted at the quick and 
comfortable relief they bring, and 
their spicy, aromatic flavor is some- 
thing you will think of as a treat. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in 
handy pocket-tins of 15 Tablets for 20¢ 
and in cabinet-size bottles of 60 Tablets 
for 60. 








r — = = 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-87 " 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 
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Western Amateur 


Few remember that Ben E. Stein 
of Seattle was runner-up in the 
1926 Western Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship—an obscure runner-up is 
easily forgotten. But last week 
when Ben E. Stein played one- 
under-par golf to defeat Eddie 
Held in the finals of the Western 
Amateur at Seattle, his friends in 
the Northwest began to boom him 
as a potential rival of Robert Tyre 
Jones Jr. and George von Elm in 
future U. S. Amateur Champion- 
ships. 

An attack of appendicitis, two 
days before the finals, did not pre- 
vent Mr. Held from going 35 holes 
with Ben E. Stein, before capitulat- 
ing. 

Among those falling by the way- 
side in last week’s Western Ama- 
teur were: Frank Dolp, 1926 cham- 
pion; Keefe Carter, 1925 champion; 
Chick Evans, eight times cham- 
pion; Chuck Hunter, winner of the 
qualifying medal; John Ames, un- 
dergraduate son of Princeton’s sinu- 


ous football player Knowlton 
(“Snake”) Ames. 
Golf Reform 

A certain type of scientist, 


watching a baseball game, would 
writhe in his seat to see a fielder 
drop a fiy. “How inefficient!” this 
scientist would groan. ‘“Why doesn’t 
the supervisor of this nine-man- 
reciprocating machine equip his 
units with some substance which 
would increase adhesion on the 
inner surfaces of their so-called 
gloves? Tentatively, and subject to 
experiment, I should say that a 
satisfactory substance for this pur- 


pose might be found in common or 
furniture glue.” 

Golf devotees who read_ the 
Scientific American were dismayed 
last week to find Daniel McFarlan 
Moore, a New Jersey electrical en- 
gineer and inventor, proposing for 
golf the equivalent of glued gloves 
in baseball. 

Supported by the simplest laws 
of mechanics, Mr. Moore had no 
difficulty in showing that golf 
clubs as now designed are scien- 
tifically reprehensible. The object 
of golf being to drive a sphere 
straight and far by the impact of 
a weighted flat surface swinging 
in an arc at the end of a shaft, 
it is clear that the flat surface 
should strike the ball with its plane 
at right angles to the ball’s pro- 
posed line of flight. Golf clubs 
as now designed introduce a tor- 
sion factor, making the right-angle 
contact of club-face and ball de- 
pend on muscular control of the 
shaft to which the club-face is at- 
tached. The club-face is likely to 
twist because the axis of the shaft 
is one and one-half inches or so 
removed from the point of ball- 
impact on the club face. Nothing 
is more common in golf than to 
hear a player complain, “The club 
turned in my hand.” 

Scientist Moore’s article was il- 
lustrated with views of a set of 
scientific clubs he had _ designed, 
with the shaft entering the club- 
head so that the shaft axis inter- 
sected the centre-line of the club- 
face at the exact point where ball- 
impact should come. With true 
scientific economy, the club-faces 
were diminished in size, the round- 
faced putter resembling a _ small 
croquet mallet. The mashie and 
midiron looked like chunky little 
hoes with slanted handles. 

Mr. Moore did not substantiate 
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Sen at Venice -Feb. 1p 


Cidiens Cruise ’Round the World 


Now in its Second Year 


Limited to 375 young men 17 years of age or over 


Comprehensive choice of accredited college courses for preparatory 
school, college undergraduate and graduate students—business 


courses. 


Nearly 8 months of combined study and travel 


Sailing from New York September 20, 1927, returning to New York, May 4, 1928 
For second time in the history of education this entire college body will visit the most important 


historical places i s. 


27 Foreign Countries—37 Ports of Call 


Trips into the interior and educational programs ashore 


of the Holland America Line. Tonnage 22,070. Length 560 ft. 
This steamer is admirably adapted toa floating college and is 


equipped with unusually wide decks, classrooms, study halls, 


Ries, scales gymnasium, swimming pool, 


Rates $2,500 to $3,700, including berth, meals, 


tuition, lectures, passport visas, shore trips and gratuities. Cruise Mans igement again under Phelps 


Brothers and Company, 17 Battery Place, New Y 


Application for enrolment or further particulars should be addressed to 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 





Telephone Lexington 9051 
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the worth of his invention by any 
data on the new clubs’ performance 
in actual play. But he claimed to 
have found added distance, surer 
direction and increased confidence, 
especially for golf novices. 


What success his ‘“centre-line” 
clubs would have was _ problemati- 
eal. Their principle is far from 
new, having been incorporated in 
the loggerheaded “Schenectady” 
putter in 1903.* 


But golf, since Demos took it 
up in the U. S., accepts its gifts 
from science with much better 
grace than in the days when gen- 
tlemen wore their hats and coats 
on the links. Steel tubes for 
shafts, wooden pegs for tees, cellu- 
loid crescents for eye shades, ivory 
for club faces, are but a few of 
the accepted innovations. The 
swiveling club-head (adjustable at 
any angle) is coming into use 
among economical people. Arm 
guides, wrist straps, ball-bearing 
balls, tripod bags, are among count- 
less alluring aids to the awkward, 
their sale being stimulated by what 
Inventor Moore calls “the urge to 
win.” 


Balloon Jumping 


If you weigh 150 pounds and 
desire to have fun, you _ should 
strap to your back a balloon lift- 
ing 100 pounds. Then you are 
ready to indulge in the sport of 
balloon jumping. 

Walk along the ground with a 
breeze at your back, approach a 
fence, bend your knees, spring 
lightly into the air when you feel 
the tug of the balloon. You will 
sail over the fence so easily and 
land so gently that you will be 
surprised. Barns and trees can be 
surmounted with more _ vigorous 
leaps, usually requiring a _ light 
second push-up with the tip of 
the toe on the barn’s roof or on 
the tree’s outlying branches. 

Balloon jumping is already a 
popular sport among the English 
gentry, and is attracting the at- 
tention of playful Long Islanders. 

In the August issue of the 
Forum, Frederick S. Hoppin gives 
an able description of balloon jump- 
ing, looks into the future: “Why 
should we not in time perfect a 
moderate sized knapsack filled with 
some highly volatile non-inflam- 
mable gas which, strapped comfort- 
ably to our back, would be able 
to lift some 20, 30, or 40 pounds 
off our burden of flesh? ... If 
we should ever have knapsacks 
of unlimited power, our whole pres- 


*Patented in 1903 by Robert E. Knight 
of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
i. we Walter Travis, many times an 
amateur champion and noted especially 
for his putting ability, brought the ‘“Sche- 
nectady”” to fame in 1904 by using one to 
win the British Amateur Championship. In 
1905, the British Golf Association barred 





centre-shafted clubs from its tournaments. 
In 1920, the U. S. G. A. followed suit. 
But, like the forbidden rib-faced mashie, 


“Schenectadies” are still widely in use. 
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side down. ... All the legislatures 
will be busily engaged in passing 
laws prohibiting people from leav- 
ing the earth too freely, or rules 
for the right of way up and down 
ands sideways, or regulations 
against landing on the head of 
a fellow citizen or planting a foot 
on any part of him as you rise. 
And then there will be all the new 
rules of etiquette: should you pass 
over or around a lady?” 


A Matter of Opinion 


Prize fighting is popular because, 
watching it, civilized people are 
vicariously purged of their primi- 
tive inclinations. Another need 
that it satisfies becomes evident, 
not only in the pre-fight betting, 
but in the event the outcome is dis- 
putable. Onlookers can then enter 
actual combat, with their opinions. 
In the Stone Age, a fight was sim- 
ply a fight, with no non-physical 
exchanges before or after. Today 
a fight stimulates the popular art 
of debate. Psychologically speak- 
ing, the meeting of the country’s 
two second-best physical fighters 
last week in the Yankee Stadium, 
Manhattan, was one of the most 
successful affairs of its kind ever 
conducted by society. 

Of the principals, one was a 
194%-pound man, aged 32, of Irish 
descent—Jack Dempsey.  Thick- 
lipped, splay-nosed, laconic, he was 
tc demonstrate whether or not he 
could again transform himself into 
a smashing feline whirlwind in the 
boxing ring as he could from 1919 
to 1926 when he was world’s cham- 
pion heavyweight. 

The other was a 196-pounder of 


’ Lithuanian descent, Jack Sharkey,* 


aged 25. Heavily good-looking, 
bright-eyed, garrulous, he was to 
prove himself formidable enough to 
deserve a chance at overpowering 
the man that whipped Dempsey last 
autumn, World’s Champion Gene 
Tunney. ; 

Each of these big men boasted he 
would batter the other unconscious 
and each—though Sharkey had been 
coached to check his “killer” in- 
stinct and weary Dempsey by skill- 
ful boxing—reverted quickly and 
satisfactorily to the brute soon 
after the first gong sounded. 

They drove their fists into each 
other savagely, scarcely bother- 
ing to protect themselves. Eighty 
thousand people, swarming around 
them in the night, bellowed with 
joy. They drove each other back 
and forth around their brightly 
lighted enclosure, grunting, snuf- 
fling for breath, dripping sweat 
and blood. Several million people, 
listening to an excited radio an- 
nouncer at the ringside, rocked with 
excitement. It was, said the an- 
nouncer, a furious fight, fast and 
even. 

Sharkey, the talkative, was known 
to be tender of stomach. Dempsey, 


*Real name: Josef Paul Cukoschay. He 
adopted the “Sharkey”? from Tom Sharkey, 
heavyweight near-champion of 1890-1905; 
the “Jack” from Jack Dempsey (real 
name: William Harrison Dempsey). 
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Copper Steel Sheets 


For 





Farm Machinery and Equipment 


IGHTNESS of weight, strength, 
economy and service are com- 
bined in the use of sheet steel for the 
manufacture of machinery and im- 
plements. Pressed steel has displaced 
both wood and cast metal for many 
machine parts. 


The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 
the largest manufacturer of Steel Sheets, through its 
cooperation with manufacturers of farm machinery 
is doing its part in the improvement of agricultural 
equipment and development of machinery. 


The quality of Steel Sheets required to withstand 
the ravages of weather and wear, the gauge and duc- 
tility necessary to do the job of stamping or pressing, 
these are questions which this Company would help 
you solve. Write our nearest District Sales Office for 
interesting Facts booklet. Let us know your sheet 
metal problems if you use sheet metal of any type— 
black sheets, galvanized sheets, automobile sheets, 
stamping stock, roofing and siding products, tin and 
terne plate, etc. Sold by leading metal merchants. 





AMERICAN SHEEbae® BN Beate Compan 
General Offices: Frick Building Pittsburgh.Pa. 








Chicago 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PropuctTs Co., New York City 


Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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O golfer should miss 


this chance to inject a 
bit of certainty into a very un- 
certain game. Play the Silver 
King! With it you are sure of 
every yard of distance and all 
the putting accuracy any man 
deserves. And you have the 
big. psychological advantage 
of playing the best ball made. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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crouched and persistent, concen- 
trated his hammering on Sharkey’s 
ribs and navel. Sharkey’s jabs and 
swings rained on Dempsey’s grimlv 
contorted face, opening wet cuts 
under both eyes, abrading the 
truculent jaw. 

Some thought Sharkey hit often- 
est. Others said Dempsey hit hard- 
est and forced the fight. Sharkey 
seemed the livelier, Dempsey the 
stronger, when, in the seventh round, 
something happened about which 
cigar stores and drawing-rooms, 
blind pigs and boudoirs, will never 
need to stop wrangling. 

The man nearest the two fighters 
at the time, Referee Jack O’Sul- 
livan, described it later: 

“There is no question about the 
punch on the left leg with a right 
—a punch on Sharkey’s left leg by 
Dempsey’s right. It was a sweep- 
ing blow which glanced off the leg 
and it was followed by Dempsey’s 
left to the solar plexus, which was 
the decisive blow as I saw it. When 
Sharkey got the solar plexus punch 
he grunted. Before the solar 
plexus blow was delivered and after 
the right landed on Sharkey’s left 
leg, I was stepping in toward the 
men, saying: ‘Watch your punches, 
Jack.’ Then, realizing there were 
two Jacks, I said: ‘I mean you, 
Dempsey.’ Then Dempsey hit the 
solar plexus blow. Sharkey dropped 
his right hand and Dempsey hit. 
him a left on the jaw.” 

Sharkey fell on his anguished 
face. Referee O’Sullivan counted 
ten seconds, declared Dempsey the 
winner. Under the regulations this 
decision was final. Though he 
complained loudly after coming to, 
Sharkey entered no formal ap- 
peal from the decision. He bore 
no tell-tale bruise; did not seek 
medical examination. Tex Rickard, 
promoter of the fight, proceeded at 
once to arrange the second meeting 
of Winner Dempsey and Champion 
Tunney, in Chicago in September, 


Cinema films, “shot” from a 
platform near the ring, were ex- 
pected to settle the positive con- 
tentions of three schools of thought 
which sprang up from the split- 
second observations of many men 
and their emotional memories. 
But when the films were shown, 
Dempsey’s back was found square- 
ly blocking from view the disputed 
action of his right fist in the 
seventh round. The schools of con- 
tention all thrived and the films 
were virtually tripled in value. 
Every cinema spectator could still 
be his own referee on the thrust 
which men held, variously, had 1) 
landed fair, above Sharkey’s high- 
waisted purple trunks; or 2) landed 
foul, on or near Sharkey’s groin; 
or 3) inspired Sharkey to hope for 
a decision of foul, a hope cut short 
by the referee’s silence and Demp- 
sey’s terrific chin smash. 


A “Troll call” of ringside sport 


writers revealed a distinct pre- 
ponderance of dependable opinion 
in the school of thought that 


claimed a foul. Among those vot- 
ing “no foul’ were Mayor Walker 
of New York City; Champion Tun- 
ney; and men named Farrell, Byrne, 
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O’Neill, Sullivan, Loughran. 

Grantland Rice, usually calm, 
said: “Dempsey struck Sharkey two 
foul blows. ... As Sharkey ap- 
parently doubled up in pain, Demp- 
sey followed with a left hook to 
the jaw and Sharkey ... fell, 
squarely on his face, writhing as 
if in deepest agony... . 

“It was a strange, queer-looking 
fight with one of the queerest 
finishes in all ring history.” 

Joe Williams, expert for the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, who 
had backed Dempsey for a “hoopla” 
finish with as much sentiment as 
shrewdness, wrote bitterly: “I am 
reasonably confident Jack Dempsey 
fouled Jack Sharkey. ... I wanted 
to see him ... do it cleanly.” 

James P. Dawson, though con- 
vinced of the foul himself, summed 
up in the New York Times: “In 
behalf of [Referee] O’Sullivan it 
can be said unequivocally that he 
acted as he saw the action and as 
his experience dictated. If he 
made a mistake ...he made an 
absolutely honest mistake. ... 
O’Sullivan always has been one of 
the most efficient and capable ref- 
erees.... He is known for his 
honesty, fearlessness, integrity and 
unimpeachable character. None dis- 
puted this.... It is simply a 
matter of opinion.” 


C@ According to despatches, a 
Philadelphian, to show his friend 
how the moot blow landed, pinched 
his friend quickly on stomach and 
chin. The friend toppled, fractured 
his skull, died. 

@ William A. Muldoon of the New 
York State Boxing Commission an- 
nounced that care would be taken to 
select as radio spokesmen at future 
fights, persons capable of describ- 
ing the condition of the fighters 
without misleading over-emphasis 
on bloody eyes, cut noses, swollen 
ears, which make “boxing” sound 
like “fighting.” 


C= Receipts of the fight totaled $1,- 
083,529, taxes included. Of this— 
ce ee eee: esssseeens 98,502 
New York «State got.. « 49,251 
Dempsey got (reputed .. 352,000 
Sharkey got . 210,426 
Rickard got (balance)  ........csccssceseeee 273,350 
@ People present included the 
Maharajah of Ratlam, India, wear- 
ing diamond-studded earrings, fol- 
lowed by pickpockets and _ detec- 
tives; Peggy Hopkins Joyce, fol- 
lowed by a bus party of 45; Jack 
Kearns, onetime manager of Demp- 
sey, followed by an odor of per- 
fume; Bernarr Macfadden, editor & 
publisher of the New York (porno) - 
Graphic; Irving Berlin, Benny 
Leonard, Rex Beach, David Belasco, 
Florenz Ziegfeld, Thomas’ Meighan 
& Mix, Amelita Galli-Curci, John 
J. McGraw, Charles M. Schwab; 
Aviators Byrd, Noville, Balchen, 
Acosta, Chamberlin; George F. 
Babbitt & wife; Mike de Pike; 
Jakey Eisenstein; Rastus George 
Washington Brown; a Well-Wisher. 


C_ Estelle Taylor, cinemactress, 
wife of Jack Dempsey, was re- 
ported to have fainted in her Los 
Angeles home on hearing of her 
husband’s victory. Regaining “con- 
sciousness,” she said: “I hope 
Jack did not hurt Mr. Sharkey, 
but I am very happy that he won.” 
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Soft Coal a-Plenty 


Despite the miners’ strike since 
April 1 in central U. S. soft coal 
fields (TIME, April 11), 272,663,000 
tons were mined between Jan. 1 
and June 30, stated the Depart- 
ment of Commerce last week. Dur- 
ing the same period last year, when 
there happened to be no strike, 
267,506,000 tons were mined. On 
April 1 there were 80,000,000 tons 
in storage; last week there were 
somewhat more than 40,000,000 
tons. Non-union mines are report- 
ed as working below capacity, yet 
filling all current orders as they 
come in. The implication is that 
the miners’ strike has not affected 
the industry. 


Granaries 


The Rosenbaums (Rosenbaum 
Brothers, Rosenbaum Grain Co.) 
established their position as great 
grain storers by forming the Chi- 
cago Elevator Properties, Inc., in 
Chicago last week. That new 
company will own and_ operate 


seven grain elevators and operate 
two additional leased ones in the 
Chicago district, acquired from Ar- 
mour Grain Corp. in settlement of 





A Glorious Golden VOICE 
for your Country Estate 


N Long Island, on Catalina, in Florida, charm- 

ing estates have been madeeven more charm- 

ing. They have been given a VOICE. Golden-toned 

Deagan Chimes have been installed to give expres- 

sion to the scenes of beauty and loveliness in which 
they are set. 

The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow 
song of these chimes has become part of the com- 
munity itself—eagerly awaited by all within reach of 
their golden notes. The estates have become known 
far and wide as “the home of the chimes.” 

Itis hard to imagine a more satisfying investment, 
a more lasting source of gratification, than Golden- 
Voiced Deagan Chimes forcountryestates. A book- 
let describing a few of the installations made and 
giving other interesting details, has just come off the 
press. May we send you your copy? 


J.C.Dea gan Inc. 


243 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 


Armour Grain’s frauds (TIME, May 
23 et ante). 

The nine granaries have a stor- 
age capacity of 17,000,000 bushels 
and represent 46% of the total 
grain storage space in the neigh- 
borhood of Chicago. 


Because the new company is a 
subsidiary of Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
and will be managed by that con- 
cern, the Rosenbaums now domi- 
nate U. S. grain marketing, where 
for practically half a century the 
Armours dominated. Another fea- 
ture is that the Chicago Elevator 
Properties, Inc., will handle practi- 
cally the same business for which 
the wrecked Farmers Co-operative 


Grain Marketing Corp. (TIME, 
March 14) was organized three 
years ago, 
Cigarets 


To understand well last week’s 
chief news of cigarets & cigaret 
counters it is necessary to recall 
these facts: 

1) Cigarets are the most profit- 
able item of the U. S. tobacco in- 
dustry. For example, P. Lorillard 
& Co. at one time gave more at- 
tention to the promoting of chew- 
ing tobacco (‘“Beechnut’’) than to 
the exploiting of their cigaret 
brands “Murads,” “Helmars,” “Dei- 
ties” and “Moguls.” Last year they 
began making and advertising “Old 
Gold” cigarets; last week in large 
display advertisements they issued 
“A Word of Appreciation. ... 
This message of thanks is offered 
by Lorillard as an expression of 
deep appreciation to the Cigaret 
Smokers, Dealers and Jobbers of this 
community for the friendly co-op- 
eration all three have given in 
helping to establish the new Loril- 
lard Brand—OLD GOLD... .” 

2) Last year United Cigar Stores 
Co. (Charles A. Whelan, president 
& chairman of directors) and 
Schulte Stores Corp. (David A. 
Schulte, president) created Union 
& United Tobacco Corp. The financ- 
ing was very involved: the Union 
& United acquired stock in both the 
United and the Schulte companies; 
those two companies took control- 
ling stock of the Union & United 
company which they had created. 
The effect of the combination, how- 
ever, was simple: 5,000 Schulte and 
United retail stores were made to 
co-operate instead of let to com- 
pete. 

3) The Union & United Tobacco 
Co. (the Whelan and Schulte co- 
operating interests) recently cre- 
ated a subsidiary, Union Tobacco 
Co., to manufacture tobacco prod- 
ucts. The subsidiary Union Tobac- 
co Co. at once leased the factories 
of the Tobacco Products Co. The 
principal stockholder of Tobacco 
Products was George J. Whelan, 
brother of Charles A. Whelan and 
a co-founder of United Cigar 
Stores. 

4) The American Tobacco Co. 
makes “Lucky Strike,” “Herbert 
Tareyton,” “Melachrino,” “Omar” 
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OF INTEREST T. 


TRAVELERS 


HERE AND ABROAD 





B. Altman & Company, New York, one 
of the world’s finest department stores. 


“BETTER THAN GOLD 
for TRAVEL” says 
B. ALTMAN & Co. 
“We find A-B-A Certified Cheques 


the ideal form of travel money for 
our traveling representatives. 

“They are better than gold for 
travel. They are convertible into cash 
anywhere, yet they afford complete 
protection against loss or theft.” 

This is the statement of Col. 
Michael Friedsam, President of B. 
Altman & Company of New York. 

A-B-A Cheques are the official 


‘travelers cheques of the American 


Bankers Association. They are wide}, 
used by experienced travelers and are 
obtainable at more than 11,000 banks. 

They are the only certified travel 
cheques enjoyinguniversal acceptance. 


FREE; When you buy 4:B-A Cheques 
* for use abroad, your bank will 


give you a complimentary copy of Harry 
Franck’s “All About Going Abroad,” sold 
in bookstores for $1.00. 


Buy Them At Your Bank 





Travel 2g Money 


These cheques are certified by BANKERS TRUST 

COMPANY, NEW YORK, Agent for the issuing banks, 

and are the only authorized travel cheques of the 
American Bankers Association 
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and “Pall Mall” brands of cigarets. 
“Lucky Strike” is its best adver- 
tised and most popular brand; it 
sells for 15c a package of 20. The 
others are more expensive. Straw- 
tipped Melachrinos sell for 35c¢ a 
package of 20. 


Recalling these facts, the sig- 
nificance of Charles A. Whelan’s 
statement last week becomes ap- 
parent. He announced that the 
Union Tobacco Co. will buy from 
the American Tobacco Co. a num- 
ber of its higher grade and costlier 
cigaret brands. Later Union To- 
bacco will buy the right to manu- 
facture _other expensive brands 
from other manufacturers. Of such 
costly cigarets about 34,000,000 are 
sold each day, the customers being 
not particular about their brands. 
Union Tobacco will try to concen- 
trate this “fioating’” consumption 
on a few brands which it will 
“puff” with $10,000,000 of adver- 
tising to be spent the next two 
years. 


Railroads & Bankers 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last week approved the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R.’s issuing 
$63,242,500 of new common stock. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the company’s 
bankers, with Speyer & Co. and 
the National City Co. underwrote 
the issue, receiving $1,422,956 for 

their work; 90% of the stock was 


subscribed for as soon as the books 
were opened. Union Pacific R. R., 
large holder of older B. & O. stock, 
bought a large block of the new. 

Although I. C. C. Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman approved the 
B. & O. stock issue, he struck at 
railroads clinging to their private 
bankers, as the B. & O., the St. 
Paul, the Union Pacific, or the 
Illinois Central to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., the Sante Fe, Great Northern 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. Said Com- 
missioner Eastman: “I question 
seriously, whether there is any suf- 
ficient reason why a railroad like 
the Baltimore & Ohio should give 
any group of bankers a monopoly 
of its financing. 

“We have made a start in escap- 
ing from dubious practice, for com- 
petitive bidding has now become the 
general rule in the case of equip- 
ment trust certificates.” 


Contingent Interest 


From Diisseldorf, Germany, last 
week came despatches that the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke (United Steel 
Works), second in size only to the 
United States Steel Corp., had 
signed contracts for a $34,000,000 
loan—$30,000,000 to be sold in the 
U. S. through Dillon, Read & Co., 
and $4,000,000 in England, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Sweden. 

An unusual feature of the pro- 
posed bonds is that they will draw 
64%% interest and in addition will 








Lillibridge, Advertising 
[23 ] 
A Building with a Point 


wr FRED STONE, the popular 


comedian, bought the Pullman 
Building, facing on Madison Square 
Park, New York, he probably figured 
that there would never bea tall build- 
ing abutting his on its southern side 
to shut off the light, for the plot to the 
south was occupied by thenew Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church, 
and surely a church—especially this 
beautiful little architectural gem de- 
signed by the renowned Stanford 
White—would stand always. 

But the church’s congregation 
moved uptown or out of town, and 
the church was razed. On its site 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company built a tall office building, 
smack up against Stone’s. 

Today the Pullman Building is 


merely a thin slice of a building 
between two very tall ones, a warn- 
ing to business men that it is unsafe 
to take anything for granted, for 
changing habits of life and shifting 
centers of population wipe out estab- 
lished institutions with ruthless disre- 
gard for sentiment. 

So also are markets affected. What 
seems a permanent market today may 
disappear suddenly; but there may 
be a new market or a new opportu- 
nity just around the corner. 

One of the good points about our 
Fee-and-Budget System is that we 
are able to maintain a very much 
more detached viewpoint on aclient’s 
marketing problems and to devote 
ourselves profitably to the study and 
development of new markets. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 





NEW YORK 
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get %% more for every 1% in- 
crease in Vereinigte Stahlwerke’s 
common stock dividend rate. The 
common rate is now 6%. If it 
becomes 7%, the new bonds will 
draw 7%; if common draws 8%, 
new bonds draw 7%%. 

This inducement of an _ extra 
dividend on bonds, which normally 
are sold to carry a fixed rate of 
interest, was experimented with 
last September by Siemens-Halske, 
German electrical organization, in 
selling its bonds in Manhattan. In 
their case the contingent bond in- 
terest was 1/3 of 1% when com- 
mon stock rose above 7%. 


Oklahoma Oil 


The Oklahoma State Corpora- 
tion Commission last week played 
its part towards restricting the 
over-production of crude oil (TIME, 
July 18) by issuing a temporary 
order forbidding the drilling in 
of new oil wells or the shooting* 
of old ones in certain districts of 
the state. The peg for the order 
was the commission’s belief that 
it was empowered to conserve the 
state’s natural resources. 

Gypsy Oil Co.+ considered that 
peg too frail; protested at once 
that the order was unconstitutional 
because it deprived the company of 
enjoying the fruits of oil produc- 
tion, because it was discriminatory, 
because it took property without 
due process of law. The courts 
may be called to judgment. 


Fortunate Chicago 


Said the Chicago Association of 
Commerce last week: “A study of 
census figures indicates that the 
centre of population and likewise 
perhaps the industrial centre of the 
country will remain within easy 
distance of Chicago for at least the 
next 75°or 100 years.” 

A survey showed that the Chi- 
cago metropolitan district (Cook, 
Kane, Du Page and Will counties 
in Illinois and Lake county in In- 
diana) produced in 1925 manufac- 
tured goods valued at $4,688,696,- 
674 or 7.47% of all goods made 
in the U. S. that year. Its popu- 
lation then was 3.47% of the coun- 
try’s. Its 10,540 industrial estab- 
lishments paid $765,847,023 to 499,- 
823 employes. 


Human Hair 


A. Breslauer, Inc., Manhattan 
dealers in human hair, insisted last 
week that it be not taxed for its 
good will; made the following 
plaint to the New York State Tax 
Commission: “The business has no 





*Frequently, when an oil well seems ex- 
hausted, oil men enliven it by exploding a 
charge of nitroglycerin in its depths. 

+A subsidiary of the Mellon family’s Gulf 
Oil Co. William Larimer Mellon is _ presi- 
dent of Gulf Oil, chairman of Gypsy OQOil. 
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good will of any value. The busi- 
ness conducted by the corporation 
is that of dealing in human hair 
goods. Since the fashion of bob- 
bing hair came in, the business of 
dealing in hair has shrunk consid- 
erably and has destroyed the good 
will which any business of this 
nature may have had in prior 
years.” 


More Rubber 


Frank R. Henderson, president, 
New York Rubber Exchange, last 
week accepted as fact a report of 
vast latex* production from rub- 
ber trees cultured in the Dutch 
East Indies. Buds of exceptional 
rubber trees had been grafted into 
trees that normally yielded but 
three or four pounds of rubber a 
year. After bud grafting the 
trees, by report, began to yield 
enormously, in some cases 100 
pounds a year. 

At such report Arthur A. Judd, 
writer for the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, scoffed: “The exchange 
president’s report on the outcome 
of the experiment smacks of the 
fairy tale. Trees from which only 





*A secretion, different from sap, gath- 
ered in tiny sacs between the bark and 
wood, occasionally in the leaves, of cer- 
tain trees. 
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three or four pounds of latex 
trickled previously were made to 
produce pails of the valuable liq- 
uid, reaching, in some _ instances, 
a total of more than 100 pounds 
a year, so the story goes. No 
hitches were reported in the exper- 
iments, which, carried on in the 
interior of the islands, were not 
publicly discussed until those in- 
terested were thoroughly satisfied 
with results and all details of the 
operation economically worked out.” 

Harvey S. Firestone, Akron, 
Ohio, rubber fabricator and ex- 
ploiter of rubber plantations in 


‘Liberia (TIME, Aug. 16, 1926), did 


not scoff. Said he: “It is no new 
discovery. It is going to help in 
increasing production, but not so 
much as is claimed for it.” 

Nor did Thomas Alva Edison 
scoff. He has been conducting an 
intricate and extensive series of 
experiments on some 200 trees, 
shrubs and other. plants that pro- 
duce a sap with the characteristics 
of rubber. Mr. Firestone said of 
him: “No one knows more about 
rubber than Edison.” Said Mr. 
Edison of the Dutch East Indies 
report: “There is no doubt that 
the’ method will greatly increase 
output as well as cheapen it... . 
I am not working to cheapen 
rubber. . . . I believe enough 
rubber can be grown in the U. S. 
to pull us through [in case of 
war|. The price is not serious 
in such a case.” 


LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 2) 





Correspondence with Altman 


Sirs: 

If the magazine were not otherwise 
worth the price of subscription it has been 
worth it in placing me in touch with Mr. 
Stanley B. Altman of Albany, N. Y., an 
Atheist Jew. 

I answered as you know, Mr. Altman’s 
letter to Time [Time, May 30] requesting 
you, if possible to give him a “sound rea- 
son why he should embrace a deity which 
offered no evidence of existence.” 

For some reason you did not see fit to 
publish my letter although you commented 
favorably upon it in a private communica- 
tion, saying it was “a very good letter” 
and that you were forwarding it to Mr. 
Altman. 


Your doing so brought about a lengthy 
and weighty correspondence. Recently in 
a small circle of friends I referred to TIME 
and this related affair; and the consensus 
of opinion was that yours is an atheistic 
medium, pure and simple, sponsored by and 
for the purpose of promoting Atheism, 
hence your placing me—and others no 
doubt—in direct communication with these 
professed and confessed, so-called “Truth 
Seekers,” thereby causing them to release 
a batch of atheistic literature. My friends 
agree that it is one method of distribution. 
I warmly defended TIME. 

Singularly—perhaps I believe Mr. Altman 
is sincerely a truth seeker, but he _ will 
have to let go of his very elementary 
books before he can hope to progress. He 
hasn’t learned to read the Bible yet, let 
alone criticize and dissect it. 

However he is honest and gentlemanly 
enough to apologize to me for calling me 
“foolish” because I disagree with him. 

Also in his last letter he challenges 
Christians to “Show your colors or shut 
up.” 

We will, I assure him, “Show our colors,” 
but whether he wili ever be able to dis- 
tinguish them from the blue sky above is 
another question. As a matter of fact they 
are so high now that they are beyond his 
low line of vision and have floated there 
since the beginning of the year 1 A. D. 
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nay since Abel built his altar which was 
sometime B. C. 

Will you kindly give space to this letter, 
and courteously answer the charge of my 
friends. Are you or not interested in pro- 
moting Atheism ? 

Mrs. LILLIAN L. HUGULEY 

Atlanta, Ga. 


TIME is not interested in pro- 
moting Atheism.—Eb. 


Congratulations 


Sirs: 

Congratulations upon not surrendering to 
mediocrity, to mass-thinking. Your printed 
sentiments concerning Colonel Lindbergh’s 
great achievement, his splendid personal 
qualities, were noble, and clearly expressed 
(Time, May 238, 30; June 6, 20, 27]. You 
have paid your tribute. To publish his pho- 
tograph, added to ten thousand others, 
would be merely banal. 

The sentimental letters urging you to do 
this are but another example of that fun- 
damentally tyrannical spirit—distressingly 
on the increase in our country—which 
would have a man eat, drink, sleep, think, 
wear a blue band on his straw hat, exactly 
as his neighbors. ... Vast waves of me- 
chanical thinking. . . . There is no need to 
“square yourselves,” as has been suggested. 
Your motives are clear, perfectly decent, 
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and justified—to those who will take,a little 
trouble to think. 
ARTHUR TUCKERMAN 
Kennebunkport, Me. 


“Fear Not’ 


Sirs: 

I was amused at the railings of Bessie 
M. Hollis over your article [Time, July 4] 
which referred to the Lindbergh-signed 
stories. Her indictment of TiME is abso- 
lutely unfounded, positively silly. And to 
think that she is a _ high-school teacher 
whose office involves the molding of youth 
into fair-minded, liberal, charitable men 
and women. She may be able to pound 
mathematics or whatever she teaches into 
the heads of her unfortunate pupils, but I 
dare say that she leaves them totally de- 
void of inspiration resulting from the radi- 
ation of those fine and noble purposes 
which should actuate every schoolteacher 
and college professor. I cannot conceive of 
a woman threatening boycott even on such 
illusive provocation. But fear not. Her 
veiled threat that she will make enemies 
for Time throughout her limited sphere of 
influence will, if put into effect, produce 
results which will re-act contrary to her ex- 
pectations and very much to your advan- 
tage. 

I agree heartily with Mrs. L. A. Red- 
path when she wrote [Timk, July 18]: 
“Those touchy, holier-than-thou critics are 


funny enough.” 
A. O. AMBROZ 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa / 


Mr. Stewart of Phila. 


Sirs: 

Permit me to call your attention to an er- 
ror which evidently escaped your notice. 

In Time, issue of July 11, 1927, p. 24, 
under heading INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISERS ; 
officers—‘‘re-elected with President Wood- 
bridge were Secretary Rowe Stewart and 
Treasurer Francis Hinckley Sisson, both of 
Manhattan.” 

It so happens, however, that Mr. Rowe 
Stewart is President of the Record Pub- 
lishing Co., publishers since 1870 of the 
Philadelphia Record, 917 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

I am not at all surprised that New York 
City, which I presume you mean by “Man- 
hattan,” should want to claim as a resident, 
such an estimable citizen as Mr. Rowe 
Stewart of Philadelphia. 

C. W. SUMMERFIELD 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trap v. Crap 


Sirs: 
Wasn’t that a typographical error in the 
story you published in the current issue of 


TimE (July 25, p. 28, col. 3) under the 
head: “Elks” where you refer to them at 
their Cincinnati convention as 5,000 strong, 
“marching, singing, trap-shooting, eating 
‘burgoo’ [Kentucky stew], watching fire- 
works.” I visited Cincinnati the following 
week ahd heard nothing of trap-shooting, 
but everybody could point out to me the 
big hotel in front of which crap-shooting 
was indulged in openly and without mo- 
lestation by the police authorities. ofr 
course I was told this with a wry face— 
on the part of the Cincinnatians who do 
not ordinarily use their main streets for 
that sort of sport. 

Another diversion—or dementia—on the 
part of the visiting Elks was scattering 
confetti on the populace below from hotel 
windows, and when the ’fetti ran out, so 
the story runs, hundreds of pillows were 
ripped open and the feathers were strewn 
“all over Creation and a part of Cincin- 
nati.” 

As a consequence of this playful dissipa- 
tion, the attitude of many of the people of 
Cincinnati today, I gather, toward those 
Elks is something similar to the position 
formally taken by Elkdom in convention 
assembled, toward the Bolsheviki. They 
would stand as “blocking the path of these 
invaders” to the freedom of their city in 
the future. 

JAMES C. MOFFET 


Louisville, Ky. 

There was no typographical error. 
Trap-shooting contests for Elks 
were held at Coney Island, a Cin- 
cinnati play park.—EbD. 
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“TIME brings all things” 


Wolf 


The hobby of Oliver W. Holton 
of Middletown, N.J., is keeping wild 
animals in pens on his estate. Last 
year his Italian leopard escaped 
but was trapped in a chicken yard 
before damaging anyone. 

Last week, Mrs. Alma Mazza, the 
Holton’s maid, heard screams where 
her Henry, aged 8, was playing on 
the back lawn with her master’s 
son, Tommy Holton, aged 2. Henry 
ran in shrieking, “A big dog’s bit- 
ing Tommy!” 

The “big dog” was playfully toss- 
ing the baby in the air and catch- 
ing him again. It was one of Mr. 
Holton’s two timber wolves; the 
female. 

Mrs. Mazza kicked the wolf in 
the face, snatched up the child, fled 
into the kitchen, banged the door. 
The Holton’s police dog, Trix, was 
in the kitchen. Trix smelled the 
blood. While Mrs. Mazza was mak- 
ing a bandage, the big dog rose on its 
hind legs, shoved open the kitchen 
door and ran out. The timber wolf, 
waiting outside, slipped into the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Mazza was not’ quick 
enough. A snarl, a grab, and again 
the wolf was tossing the child on 
the lawn, spanning the small chest 
easily with long, white-fanged jaws, 
shaking the small body as it fell. 

Mrs. Mazza found a shotgun but 
no shells. Hysterical, she smashed 
the gun-butt down on the wolf’s 
skull. 

Mr. Holton later found his half- 
stunned beast in a dry pond bed 
nearby, and slew it with a rifle. 
His son died towards midnight of a 
punctured lung, torn abdomen, loss 
of blood. 


Voyage 


When the four-masted schooner, 
Kingsway, left Pensacola, Fla., last 
December, bound for the Gold 
Coast in Africa, she had a new 
master, Captain F. E. Lawry. Also, 
she had a bitter first mate, Fred 
Mortimer. Mate Mortimer, aged 
72, had boasted just before the 
Kingsway sailed that he was the 
original “Mr. Pike” of Jack Lon- 
don’s story, The Mutiny of the 
Elsinore. When Captain Lawry 
came aboard to replace the Kings- 
way’s Captain Chase, who had 
sickened, Mate Mortimer gnawed 
his oath-cracked lips. He, “Mr. 
Pike,” should have had that berth. 
He would show this Lawry, this 
interloper.... 

On the run from Pensacola to 
Porto Rico, Mate Mortimer told the 
crew what dainty chow was served 
at Captain Lawry’s table compared 
to their galley muck. The crew 
grumbled. At Porto Rico, the ship’s 
cook deserted. 

Captain Lawry signed on a new 
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cook, one Ear] Battice, Mississippi 
mulatto. With Mr. Battice came 
Mrs. Battice, wife. Mr. Battice in- 
sisted on having her along. The 
Kingsway, full of fate, started 
across the torrid Atlantic. 

At the thought, the very thought, 
of a woman on board, Mate Morti- 
mer ground his teeth, A woman 
was not merely unlucky but against 
all sea tradition. If Captain Lawry 
did not know that then he ought 
to read Jack London and learn 
something. 

With the crew of the Kingsway, 
however, Mrs. Battice was not so 
unpopular. Rough, tough, deep- 
water tars though they were, they 
had to admit that her feminine 
touch made the ship more home- 
like. Waldemar Karl Badke, tow- 
headed German, “donkeyman,”* got 
on especially well with her. Every 
one aboard, including Mr. Battice, 
knew that they were great friends. 
Mrs. Battice even drew the fact to 
her husband’s attention, one day 
when Africa was still many dawns 
beyond the hot horizon. Mr. Bat- 
tice strolled on deck to ask a ship- 
mate for the loan of a razor.... 


From the Battices’ cabin came a 
gurgling scream. All hands bounded 
down the companionway. There lay 
Mrs. Battice with a necklace of 
blood under her chin, from ear to 
ear. Mr. Battice was mumbling: 
“She said she loved Badke.” 

It took Mrs. Battice six days to 
die. Mr. Battice also groaned con- 
stantly, in rusty irons. The crew 
grew _ restive. Captain Lawry 
would command one thing, Mate 
Mortimer another. More often 
than not they obeyed Mate Morti- 
mer. On two days they refused 
all work. 

At Monrovia, Liberia, bound 
homeward, Captain Lawry shipped 
another cook, one Codjo, blacka- 
moor, who came over the side 
wearing a blanket woven of human 
hair. From the first, his cooking 
was dubious. Then Captain Lawry 
and Mate Mortimer felt strangely 
ill. They were swelling, swelling. 
They bloated all over to “twice 
natural _ size.” Fortified with 
strychnine, Captain Lawry stag- 
gered’ forward to berate Codjo, 
whom he found, sick as himself, ly- 
ing naked in a bunk conjuring 
with three little sticks, a voodoo 
curse on the ship. 

Mr. Battice had to be freed from 
his irons to keep life aboard the 
Kingsway. Mate Mortimer broke 
down and died. They buried him 
at Barbados. 


Last week, when the Kingsway 
came to anchor off Staten Island, 
N. Y., Federal men took Mr. Bat- 
tice ashore to be tried for murder, 
with Donkeyman Badke a material 
witness and statutory offender. Sea- 
men Hans Malibar, Frederick Kline, 
Alex Christiansen, Sig Scvhwan- 
borg and Erik Anderson, with 
Thomas Murray, acting first mate 
and onetime bosun, were held pend- 
ing formal entry of the almost ob- 
solete charge, “mutiny on the high 
seas.” 





*Operator of the “donkey engine’ used 
for hoisting cargo, etc. 


New Product 


Now STATE STREET OFFERS YOU 
. TWEAKER 

With the coming of Tweaker the 
old order .of things is gone. ... 
Tweaker is new—different.... See 
Tweaker today. 

Such were enticing phrases used, 
last week, by the Tweaker Manu- 
facturing Co. of Chicago to adver- 
tise a new product selling for 
$3.50. 

The Chicago Tribune, not squeam- 
ish, carried an advertising sketch 
of a “tweaker.” Superficially this 
instrument resembles a pair of 
scissors between the points and 
handles of which four flexible 
strands are strung and intertwined 
in curious fashion. 


The owner of a tweaker proceeds 
to tweak by bringing the strands 
into close proximity with a human 
hair which is caught and held by 
squeezing the handles of _ the 
tweaker. Then, according to the 
Tweaker Company: With a gentle 
motion it rolls hair out—root and 
all. ... Now razors, chemicals and 
painful wax go the way of all ob- 
solete things. 








THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 


Kiss Me. Although Désirée El- 
linger (formerly of Rose Marie) 
and the rest of the cast strove 
valiantly, they proved unavailing 
against a 5 & 10c musical comedy 
production that seems to have been 
assembled by an auctioneer, tied to- 
gether with a_ shoestring and 
marked down for quick sale. 


The Mating Season is something 
awful that happened in the Selwyn 
Theatre. It might be described asa 
drawing-room comedy with a Times 
Square touch. Before the high- 
class gentlemen marry the swell 
ladies they engage in dialogue that 
scintillates after the manner of 
the following: 

He: “I am hungry for you.’ 

She: “Yes, I know, you want 
your little sugar dumpling.” 


The Manhatters. The little Grove 
Street Theatre in Greenwich Vil- 
lage ordinarily houses productions 
that receive only condescending no- 
tice from critics and moral en- 
couragement from art _ societies. 
Now it has something that will 
probably attract business. It is a 
revue that “does” Manhattan, from 
the yeggs of the Bowery to the 
shades of Gramercy Park aristo- 
crats. In its course it sings senti- 
mental ballads, burlesques the Gay 
Nineties in the lank, laughing per- 
son of Eleanor Shaler, stops off at 
a night club long enough to see a 
vivid, dramatic voodoo dance in 
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‘The human intestinal tract is the most prolific 
source of disease. —Proressor Foces, Vienna, 


The 
Lazy Colon 


{Large Intestine) 
By CHARLES M. CAMPBELL 


ociated with 


4ss 
ALBERT K, DETWILLER, M.D. 


Sir Hermann Weber, 
an eminent English 
physician, was de- 
scended from excep- 
tionally short-lived 
ancestors for four 
generations. | Mak- 
ing a study of lon- 
gevity, he decided 
to try for a long life. 
His celebrated book 
on ‘Longevity’ was 
published in his 
95th year (1923). 
The principles he 
lays down are fully 
digested in the chap- 
ter on Longevity in 
“The Lazy Colon.” 





An authoritative discussion in simple language of 
newer methods in the treatment of Intestinal Stasis 
(constipation and allied disorders). 


Not a Health Book in the usual sense 


nor given to fads and theories, but derived from the 
investigations and discoveries of 300 Physicians 
and Scientists of international reputation, since the 
X-Rays were first used in studying the 28 feet of 
human intestine in 1907. This tract, says Foges of 
Vienna, is the most prolific source of dangerous disease. 
Including particularly heart disease and cancer; 
also kidney, liver and stomach disorders. Simple, 
authoritative, extremely interesting. 

Many re-orders, A reader in ordering six extra 
books, says: ‘I intend to give the six additional 
copies to friends. The book is so sensible and full of 
helpful information clearly presented that I think 
it will be prized in any home.’ 

Judge E. H. Gary, head of U. S. Steel: ‘It is a fine 
piece of work and I congratulate you.’ 

Prof. John Dewey, Columbia University, N. Y.: 
‘I read the book with much interest, parts of it 
several times. You have rendered us all a service by 
making this material available.’ 

Martin W. Barr, M.D., noted physician and 
author: ‘Sat up most of last night reading this 
delightful and masterly book.’ 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek Sanitarium: 


‘The authors are to be congratulated on producing 
this excellent work, which will no doubt have a 
large sale.’ 


Hon. Wm. R. Green, Chairman Ways and 
Means Committee, Congress, says: ‘ “How to 
Add 20 Years to Your Life” would be a good title 
for this book.’ 

Lloyd H. Wright, San Gabriel, Cal.,:‘Send by 
return mail one copy of “The Lazy Colon” recom- 
mended to me by my physician, Dr. Olsen, of Los 
Angeles. 


READ THESE CHAPTER TITLES 


Biggest Dividends in Life Paid by a Healthy Colon; 
Contrary to General Belief There is Little Digestion in 
the Stomach; How Microscopic Plant Life Promotes 
Putrefaction in the Colon; Surprising Theories of 
Water Drinking; Mysteries of the Intestine Revealed 
by X-Ray; Some Curious Causes of Intestinal Stasis; 
Commonest Form of Stasis; Startling Theories of 
Self-Poisoning; Story the Urine Tells; Hardening of 
the Arteries and Blood Pressure; Purgatives—Their 
Proper and Improper Use; Mineral Oil as a 
Laxative; Bran or Agar, Which?; Vitamin Facts; 
The Ounce of Prevention; Greatest Menace of 
All; Intelligent Use of the Enema; The Coated 
Tongue—Its Cause and Meaning; Is Sugar of Milk the 
Long-Sought Remedy? New Light on Longevity; 
Effects of Tobacco on Longevity; Prominent Author- 
ities on Good Complexions and Loss of Hair; A Bad 
Colon, Bad Teeth; Starting Right with Young 
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Velvet Grip 


Only in the Boston can you get the 
Agrippa Web. The new ventilated 
open mesh web with non-skid back 
which prevents slipping even when 
worn very loose. 

Single and Double Grip 

50c and 65c everywhere 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oil burners. 


Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 
Round the World 


s s “‘Caledonia,”’ sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise; 19 days Japan-China, option 
17 days India: Palestine and Greece; also 
includes Havana, Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, Java, 
Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, the Ri- 
viera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow. Europe 
stop-overs. 


65 days, $600 to $1700 
Mediterranean 


_ ss “Transylvania,” sailing Jan. 25 


24th cruise; Spain (Madrid-Cordova- 
Granada), 15 days Palestine and Egypt; 
also includes Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, 
Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, Italy, 
the Riviera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow. 
Europe stop-overs. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 
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silhouette, trails off into close har- 
monies and ends up about a mile 
ahead of anything Times Square 
has confected this midsummer, with 
the possible exception of Texas 
Guinan’s Padlocks of 1927. 





CINEMA 





New Pictures 


The Great Mail Robbery. Those 
who would renew their acquaint- 
ance with The Great Train Robbery 
of cinema’s infancy may do well to 
contemplate The Great Mail Rob- 
bery, wherein armored trucks, ma- 
chine guns, tear gas and other re- 
finements of crime are employed in 
the Wild West as a background 
for old-fashioned vanquish-the-vil- 
lain-hug-the-heroine melodramatics 
in modern clothes. 


The Poor Nut (Jack Mulhall). 
Parts of J. C. & Elliott Nugent’s 
play made into an inferior cinema 
tell a story about the despised col- 
lege grind who turned himself into 
a revered athlete when one of the 
campus belles tinkled near his 
heart. 


+ . . 


The Blood Ship. The captain is 


a ruthless desperado who murders. 


and tortures those unfortunate 
enough to have been shanghaied 
aboard his Seven Sea-going vessel. 
When the crew finally rises in 
mutiny their leader is discovered to 
be the man whose wife and infant 
daughter the gory captain had 
stolen years ago. The daughter 
has grown up to be the one lovely 
thing aboard, so there is a hero 
for her. 


Rolled Stockings (James Hall,* 
Louise Brooks,* Richard Arlen*). 
If the jubilant alumni only realized 
that Jim Treadway’s stroking old 
Colfax to victory was in part the 
silent triumph of his brother Ralph, 
who dashed the cup and the bad 
lady from brawny Jim’s lips, and 
told him he ought to keep training 
the night before the big race, per- 
haps they would have felt the same 
simple gratification as the audience 
when the unsung hero got the girl 
and ended the picture. 


Paid to Love (George O’Brien, 
Virginia Valli). The picture in- 
volves a mythical kingdom and a 
case of mistaken identity, but does 
better than might be expected con- 
sidering these handicaps. One Gaby 
(Virginia Valli) is hired to teach 
Crown Prince Michael (George 
O’Brien) how to love, and does. 





*These are some of Paramount’s Junior 
stars, garnered from colleges, vaudeville, 
actors’ agencies, and trained in Paramount’s 
school for cinema. 
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Divorced. Winifred Sackville 
Stoner de Bruché Hyman, 24, one- 
time child prodigy; from Louis Hy- 
man; in Manhattan. It was re- 
cently reported she was to marry 
onetime (1920-21) U. S. Secretary 
of State Bainbridge Colby, 58, now 
suing for divorce in Paris (TIME, 
May 28). 


. . . 


Died. U. S. Congressman Mau- 
rice E. Crumpacker, 40, Repub- 
lican, of the Third Oregon Dis- 
trict. He jumped or fell into San 
Francisco Bay and was drowned. 
Mr. Crumpacker had spent the 
previous night at the San Francisco 
Emergency Hospital, after having 
been found sitting on a curbstone 
and stating that he had _ been 
poisoned. He was born in Val- 
paraiso, Ind., and had been in Con- 
gress since 1925. Mr. Crumpacker 
had been an Army captain in the 
World War. 


Died. Arthur Arton Hamer- 
schlag, 59, president of Research 
Corp. of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, onetime (1903-22) 
president of same institute, inti- 
mate friend of the late Andrew 
Carnegie; from complications fol- 
lowing an intestinal operation; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Charles Fuller Baker, 
founder and dean of Los Banos 
Agricultural College* at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, brother 
of Author Ray Stannard Baker 
(“David Grayson”); at Manila, 
P. I. For eight years he had lived 
in a village shack, sleeping on a 
broken bamboo bed, halving his 
salary with War-impoverished fel- 
low-scientists in Europe. He fur- 
nished the Universities of Berlin, 
London, Madrid, Paris, Moscow, 
Vienna _and the Philippines with 
extensive zoological collections ; 
left a collection at Los Banos in- 
cluding 50,000 insect specimens. 


*Unique in the Orient; enrollment, 5,000. 
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BOOKS 








VERSE 
Again, Jeffers 


The Story of a parson outgrow- 
ing his profession, turning bitterly 
on his congregation with the news 
that Christianity is outlived, that 
God has left his church and re- 
turned to the fire and whirlwind, 
is one that might, almost any day 
nowadays, provide a sensation for 
the outspoken U. S. press. Par- 
ticularly if there were violent or 
sexual details would the public be 
served to surfeit, until a very real 
crisis in one man’s life became a 
vulgar byword, grossly  misin- 
terpreted. 

Poet Jeffers unfolds just such a 
story,* with the high seriousness of 
a prophetic pantheist. He follows 
the Rev. Dr. Barclay, a man of 
50, from a deserted pulpit south- 
ward down the Pacific coast from 
Monterey. Common sanity is drop- 
ping from him like a cloak that 
he may carry or not. His spirit 
runs naked to the spirit of the 
hills, of the “iron wind” on the 
sea promontories. He will be pos- 
sessed of a god beyond the old 
ethic, “good and evil.” 

The region around Point Sur is 
already crowded with psychic dis- 
turbances. While dry winds blew, 
followed by a night “striped with 
lightning” and a day of yellow 
floods, two boys crucified a hawk; 
their brother, a visionary, saw the 
Virgin walking on the sea, moun- 
tain tall, mourning her lover; a 
ranch girl fled to her man to slake 
her fear of death; the lighthouse 
keeper’s daughter, Faith Heriot, 
went in a famine of unnatural 
love to Natalia Morhead, whose 
husband’s act unsexed Faith Heriot 
two years before. Morhead is not 
back from the War. Faith nurses 
his crippled father under the old 
rooftree, moving about the house 
“like a restless fire.” Natalia mis- 
trusts everything but her child. 

An unseen multitude surrounds 
Dr. Barclay approaching Point 
Sur—his disciples; minds at any 
distance aware of his power. The 
women at Point Sur,—even Maruca, 
the squat half-breed whom he 
uses as deliverance from a 15-year 
chastity—vaguely understand his 
announcements: “God thinks 
through action .... Nothing you 
can do is wicked.” 

His complete deliverance lies 
through an act for normal men 
the most unthinkable. When his 
young daughter, April, comes to 
Point Sur to fetch him for her 
mother, he forces her, passing 
through incest to the full exaltation 
of godhood. 

People follow him into’ the 
mountain, their camp-fires lighting 
weird scenes of license and ecstasy. 
He moves above them, brooding on 
the dark ridges. There is an earth- 
quake. 

Down at the house, Morhead re- 





*THE “WoMEN AT Point Sur—Robinson 
Jeffers—Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 





ROBINSON JEFFERS 
. a mask slit with eye-holes 


turns, made more bestial by War. 
The women are drawn to the God, 
“the black maypole,” on the moun- 
tain, which now is scourged to the 
north by fire from the camps. 
Natalia smothers her child to pre- 
serve its innocence. April, in- 
formed with her dead _ brother’s 
spirit, smuggles out a pistol to kill 
her father but quails at sight of 
him, shoots herself instead. He 


roams back into the burnt hills, © 


fasting, escaped from human au- 
tomatisms, inexhaustible, thirsting 
to create. ... 

The Significance of Robinson 
Jeffers as a poet is, by critical con- 
sensus, that of one to rank with 
the greatest poets of all genera- 
tions. Homer and Sophocles have 
not been held too lofty comparisons 
for him—yet he remains distinctly 
a product of this continent. Inhu- 
man in his intensity—he says “Hu- 
manity is needless”; calls men “the 
apes that walk like herons’—he 
repels people who seek comfort in 
poetry. He takes the race as a 
starting point— 

... the coal to kindle, 

The blind mask crying to be slit 

with eye-holes—. 

and seeks tracks for its life force 
to reunite with the cosmic force of 
the impersonal universe, in “the 
hollow darkness outside the stars 
and the dark hollow in the atom.” 

The nerves of his writing are 
taut under elemental strains—the 
strain of the Pacific against its 
granite boundaries, of a mountain- 
ous coast verging on earthquake, 
of oil tanks about to explode and 
consume themselves, of brains split- 
ting with a demon. His greatest 
word is 

. . . Annihilation, the beautiful 
Word, the black crystal structure, 

prisms of black crystal 
Arranged the one behind the other 

in the word 
To catch a ray not of this world. 

Like all poets, he finds language 
inadequate; is forced back upon 
“match-ends of burnt experience 
human enough to be understood.” 
But from his match-ends he ex- 
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Keep physically fit — glowing 
with vigorous health. Daily 
use of the new scientific Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” will 
make you look and feel like a 
new person. You exercise with- 
out effort this way, 


Better Than a Skilled 


Masseur, 





Massage and vibration, as 
authorities will tell you, are 
wonderful aids to health. 
Massage tones up the muscles 
@i and promotes vigorous blood 
[a circulation. The far-reaching 
ua effects of massage and vibra- 
i tion with scientific exercise are 
Fa combined in the Battle Creek 

mi ‘Health Builder.” Fifteen 
minutes a day of enjoyable 
exercise develops the entire 
body—stimulates circulation— 
aids the body functions—pro- 
motes the longevity and keeps 
you feeling wonderfully fit. 
Over 50,000 men and women 
of all ages are renewing and 
keeping their health this way, 
largely upon the advice of their physicians, 
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claimed the world’s most beautiful 
igirl— who uses the “Health Build- 
er” daily, in her home. 


Success and happiness depend on health. Write at once 
for our valuable Free book —“Keeping Fit in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” A complete series of interesting home 
exercises is included. Use the coupon—NOW! 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing 
for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


$1 





tracts white heat, terrific convul- 
sions, monstrous images, without 
more linguistic violence than a 
harsh ellipsis and radical transla- 
tions of character. He pictures 


The coast hills, thinking the thing 
out to conclusion. 
The strata of the continental fault 
are 
... tortured and twisted 
Layer under layer like tetanus, like 
the muscles of a mountain bear 
that has gorged the strychnine. 
The sun is “the day’s eyeball,” and, 
elsewhere, 


The yellow dog barking in the 
blue pasture, 
Snapping sidewise. 


The Poet. Born in Pittsburgh, 
40 years ago, he was schooled in 
Europe until 15. His parents 
moved to California where he stu- 
died medicine at various univer- 
sities but never with the deep 
interest he had in poetry. His 
early work, Californians, is of a 
surprisingly flat, “native son” vari- 
ety. 

He married Una Call Kuster in 
1913. They have twin boys. Lean, 
athletic, needing solitude, he built 
a house of sea-boulders on a head- 
land near Carmel, Calif. Falcons 
nested in his tower of “hawk- 
perch” stones. Some years ago he 
offered Tamar and Other Poems 
to Manhattan publishers but only 
an obscure Irish printer, Peter G. 
Boyle, would risk handling such in- 
flammable material as a tragedy 


of incest (TIME, March 30, 1925). 
Reviews soon brought him to a 
notice for which he has small re- 
gard but which must become, de- 
spite the book world’s busy pid- 
dlings, nationwide and perpetual. 


FICTION 
Let-Down 


A Goop WomMAN—Louis Brom- 
field—Stokes ($2.50). This book 
were better left’ unpublished. Com- 
ing on the heels of three splen- 
did predecessors, the last of which 
(Early Autumn, 1926) won a 
Pulitzer Prize and brought the 
author back from his European 
haunts in a triumph of  press- 
agentry, it is a sorry let-down. 
Florid, artificial, repetitious, it is 
incredibly dull and sloppy work 
to come from an author of Mr. 
Bromfield’s well-earned reputation. 

It unreels the story of an Ohio 
boy whose domineering mother 
married him off young and _ in- 
nocent to a pallid missionary, a 
virgin before the Lord, called 
Naomi. In an Africa which Mr. 
Bromfield must have studied up 
on lurid picture postcards, Philip 
Downes revolts against his call- 
ing and celibacy. Attacked by 
bloodthirsty blackamoors, he nar- 
rowly escapes with life and wife 
back to Ohio, where he enters a 
steel mill and espouses his fel- 
low-workers’ cause. Just age a8 
they go on a losing strike, 
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YOUR 
MONEY’S 
WORTH 


A Study in the Waste of the Consumer’s Dollar 
By Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 


HIS amazing book lifts the curtain on all the side shows 
of Main Street and lets you see precisely how The New 
Salesmanship and High-Pressure Advertising are separat- 
ing you painlessly from your money. Much of the fantastic hokum, 
deliberate falsehood, misrepresentation and quackery of the Wonder- 
land of Advertising is exposéd—the book names cases, offenders and 


If you are tired playing Alice in a Wonderland of hypnotic words 
It should enable you to get more 
for your money than you ever have before. Dr. 
Canby, Dorothy Canfield and other noted critics have endorsed it. 
Facts are made as entertaining as a detective story, or a magician’s 
This is one book that will tickle your funnybone 


Just Published 
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slips off unexpectedly into a 
career of painting. 

To his mother’s and Naomi’s 
horror he has learned about drink 
from the hunkies. To his own 
horror, he learns about women 
from Naomi, who bears twins in 
her effort to hold her man. But 
he is enamored of Mary - Conyng- 
ham, widowed sweetheart. of his 
childhood. She installs him in the 
barn of Shane Castle (the Shane 
family, bygone royalty of “the 
Town,” being lugged in to connect 
this book with, its predecessors as 
another “panel” in the Bromfield 
series). Mary Conyngham is out 
to rescue Philip from his mother, 
whose pious meddling caused 
everyone’s woe. 

But it is Naomi who resolves 
the impasse, by eloping suddenly 
with a sex-starved minister as far 
as Pittsburgh, where both commit 
prayerful _ suicide. This leaves 
Philip nothing to do but marry 
Mary and return to expiate some- 
thing or other on the African 
postcard scene. 

Philip’s father, a handsome, slip- 
pery little dog named Jason, is 
brought back from 26 years of 
supposed death for no better pur- 
pose than to furnish comic relief 
to the sagging last third of the 
book. At the end he is killed off, 
by a drunken fall on his return trip 
to Australia, where he has an 
informal second wife and family. 

Emma Downes the mother, the 
“good woman,” passing at last from 
her tribulations, marries a Con- 
gressman and goes to her grave 
trailing ironic clouds of Y.M.C.A 
glory. The book is named for her 
and dedicated* to all of her ilk in 
U. S., “which has more than its 
share of them.” It is she that is 
most to blame for the book’s fail- 
ure. Mr. Bromfield has undoubted- 
ly met the type but he has never, 
apparently, been sufficiently inter- 
ested in an Emma Downes to draw 
of her more than an obvious, unin- 
spired caricature. 
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Smooth Blend 


THE MAN IN THE SANDHILLS— 
Antony Marsden—A. & C. Boni 
($2). John Creed, perfect English 
gentleman, calls late at night upon 
a Mr. Murgatroyd to punch his 
head for a card game insult. Mr. 
Murgatroyd drops dead after taking 
a right to the chin. A motorcycle 
and a friend’s lugger land John 
Creed safely among the dunes of 
France. With Scotland Yard 
sleuthing furiously in alternate 
chapters, John Creed evades the 
law through great physical dis- 
comfort, many a _ hairbreadth es- 
cape, but never for an_ instant 
ceases to be a_ perfect English 
gentleman. He rides in a circus. 
skins through a fire, hides in a 
creek, saves lives right & left 
while preserving himself for a hap- 
py and innocent ending. Author 
Marsden’s smooth blend of color 
and complication might well start 
the addiction of conscientious ob- 
jectors to the detective story. 


*There is also a formal dedication, to 
the late Critic Stuart P. Sherman. 
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